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Painting by Clarence Carter—‘‘The Fruit of the Land’’ 


a America the Provider— 
Fruits & Nuts 


RUITS and nuts help make the American diet the best 
balanced in the world. Improved processing and other devel- 
opments help place fruits on dining tables the year round. 
We are producing around 18 million tons of fruit per year, Every 3 seconds 
or some 35% more than the 13.4 million-ton average in the oe oe 
prewar period. Our annual production of walnuts, pecans, served overseas 
~ filberts and almonds totals some 310 million pounds. 
We exported almost 2 billion pounds of fruits and fruit prep- 
arations in 1947 valued at $160,000,000. Among these exports 
were some 8.2 million boxes of oranges worth $28,000,000, 
120 million pounds of dried prunes worth $19,000,000, 
130 million pounds of raisins and currants worth $20,000,000, 
$6,000,000 worth of grapefruit and $16,000,000 worth of apples. 
Our imports of fruits and fruit preparations totaled around aie og 
3 billion pounds valued at $91,000,000. We exported some 190 ientsi 117, Old Broad St. 
4 million pounds of nuts in 1947 valued at about $31,000,000 and 


11, Waterloo Place 
> imported over 210 million pounds valued at $50,000,000. HONG KONG 


Exporters and importers find their business problems eased by 
using the facilities of National City in connection with overseas 
shipments. Any Branch can furnish details and supply service. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK re 
OF NEW YORK ) | vaecmona 


Caracas 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Protect your travel funds with NCB Travelers Checks, Ask for them at your bank, ’ Write for color-illustrated booklet describing “Overseas Banking Service.” 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York e 65 Branches in Greater New York 
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Prewar B. F. Goodrich tires still 
rolling every day 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


HE tires you see here were pur- 
chased before the war and have 
been in constant use ever since. They 
are on a truck owned by Fessenden Hall, 
plywood distributors in Philadelphia. 
Here’s what Frank Trotman, Presi- 
dent, says about these Store Door tires: 
“This truck is constantly on the go 
with heavy loads of plywood. Service 
is tough because of the loads and stop- 
and-go driving. One set of Store Doors, 
which we bought before tires got 
scarce, lasted us throughout the war; 
and we're still running on them.” 
No wonder this truck operator is 
now buying new, improved Store 


Doors recently announced by B.F. 
Goodrich. 


These tires have a tread 37% 
thicker than regular truck tires—a 
flatter tread with almost one-fourth 
greater contact area. They are specially 
designed for trucks operating on paved 
surfaces with standard loads at ordinary 
speeds. Under these conditions they 
turn in amazing mileage records. 

Store Door Silvertowns have deep 
cut ventilating grooves, a new type 
sidewall design to resist cracking and 


-an all rayon cord body protected, in 


large sizes, by a nylon shock shield. 


This new high mileage tire is a 
typical example of B. F. Goodrich con- 
stant improvement in truck tires. 
Improvement based on continuing 
research and developmental work. 
Before you buy truck tires ask the local 
B. F. Goodrich dealer about the latest 
improvements in tires for your type of 
service. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Touch Tis , 
B.F. Goodrich 











MORE SERVICE... hdd Wile ; / 


Two pistons working in a 
single cylinder mean less weight 
per horsepower .. . fewer working parts 


. +more miles of service 
with higher availability — that’s the 
earned reputation of road and yard 
locomotives powered by the great 
Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel Engine. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


4 ‘ When it comes to locomotives . . . 


‘i; | 
FAIRBANKS: MORSE 





A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES * STOKERS * SCALES + MOTORS * GENERATORS 
RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES + PUMPS * FARM EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 
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Atomic Security 


I was fascinated by your Periscope reve- 
lation (NEWSWEEK, May 8) on the Eni- 
wetok atom-bomb test, explaining that one 
of its purposes was to perfect a system 
whereby we could detect a test explosion 
of a bomb by any other power in the 
world. This was the first explanation that 
has made any sense tome... 

But aren't you guilty of the grossest sort 
of security violation in printing this? 

G. V. Harmyne 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Definitely not. Before publishing the 
item NEWSWEEK put the same question to 
the appropriate authority and was informed 
that no security violation was involved. 


What! More Supermen? 


During my two years of duty here in 
Germany I have tried to observe the peo- 
ple, to see what effect our way of living has 
had on them. Last Sunday, while return- 
ing by train from our recreation center in 
Garmisch, I sat opposite a well-dressed 
man who impressed me with his serious- 
ness. Outside of Munich our train was 
delayed and to relieve the monotony he 
reached into his briefcase for something to 
read. I half-expected he’d pull out some 
literature on atomic research and _ was 
consequently quite surprised when he ex- 
tracted and proceeded to read one of our 
American comic books. 


T/Ser. THomas A. Corset 
Fiirstenfeldbruck, Germany 


Lobbying for Lives 


Congratulations on your excellent report 
about the displaced persons legislation 
(Newsweek, May 10). Just to keep the 
record straight: The Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons should be clearly 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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40 Years Growth in 2 Years 








is telephone was forty years old 
before there were six million Bell tele- 
phones in this country. Now there are 
twenty-nine million. The last six mil- 
lion have been added since these little 
tots were born—in about two years 
instead of forty. 


But growth is not the only measure of 
the increased value of your telephone 


service, Many new developments 


Worked out in Bell Telephone Labora- 


tories and now being put into service 
by your telephone company, are ex- 
\f nding its scope and usefulness, 











There is the extension of telephone 
service to automobiles, trucks, busses, 
boats, trains and airplanes. 


There is the $200,000,000 program to 
extend and improve service in rural 
areas, Today there are 50% more 


rural telephones than when the war 


ended, 


Then there 1s coaxial cable, no thicker 
than your wrist, which can carry 1800 


Long Distance calls at one time, And 
along with it is a new system for trans- 
mitting telephone conversations by 


super-high-frequency radio waves. Both 
are designed so they can be used 






for Television as well as Long Dis- 
tance calls. 


And research on new electronic de- 
vices, now under way in Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, brings still wider 
horizons of electrical communication 
within view. 


It’s all a part of progress and our con 
stant effort to make telephone service 


better and more useful for every tele 
phone user, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








OU slip into the driver’s seat, press the 

gas treadle — and the quick answer of 
surging Fireball power warms the cockles 
of your heart. 


You feel out this beauty in traffic — and 
marvel that a two-ton car can have such an 
sasy light-footedness. 


‘You find a rough spot: cobbles, maybe, or a 


tangle of car tracks. And you fairly float over 
it with never a bobble or bounce. 


You try a hill—a straight stretch—a crowded 
_ city street. 


No falter, no strain, no effort — your beauti- 
ful big Buick takes them all in easy stride! 


So you begin to wonder — where’s anything 
to touch this one? Where’s any car that 
wraps up so much starry-eyed happiness in 
a simple, tidy, eye-filling package? 


Isit style you like? Well, look about you and 
see if anything even comes close to this stand- 
out lovely. 


Want power? Come try out the powder- 
quick liveliness of Fireball combustion, 
found nowhere but in Buick. 


Like smoothness and quiet? Here, Hi-Poised 
mountings wipe out engine sensation; here, 
Sound-Sorber top lining silences every mile. 


Like room and size? This two-ton honey 


SHOWN IS the SUPER 4-door Sedan with 115 hp. Fireball straight: 
engine. White sidewall teres, as illustrcted, cvailable at extra ¢ 


‘ea 
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has three-person seats. Like the soft ride of 
low-pressure tiresP Buick’s are extra big, 
are mounted on extra-wide rims, and -have 
the gentleness of all-coil springing to boo 


And if you want the very last word in silky 
driving ease, only Buick gives you Dynaflo@ 
Drive.* Only in Buick, of all American cars, 
do you move swiftly and smoothly without 
gear ever shifting! 


So what's gained by delay? You'll never 
step out in a Buick all your own till you take 
the first step — getting an order in. 


How about seeing your Buick dealer right 
nowP 


HELP AMERICA PRODUCE FOR PEACE—TURN IN YOUR SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 
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BUICK alone has all these features 


* DYNAFLOW DRIVE—smooth, silken 
flow of power with no gears ever 
shifting either manually or mechan- 

_ ically.(Optional, Roadmaster Series) 


*% TAPER-THRU STYLING — distinc- 
tive, tapering car-length fenders 
set a fashion of standout beauty. 
(Super and Roadmaster Models) 


*® VIBRA-SHIELDED RIDE — smooth, 
fatigue-free ride from scientific 
curbing of vibration build-up. 

%* ROAD-RITE BALANCE — from !ow 
center of gravity; equalized front- 
and-rear ride. 

*% HI-POISED FIREBALL POWER — 
valve-in-head straight-eight en- 
gines in four power ratings, now 
cradled to new smoothness. 

*%& QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING — 


level-going buoyancy from a soft 
coil spring on each wheel. 


y =Fag 
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%& SAFETY-RIDE RIMS — check heel- 
over on turns; better car control, 
peak mileage and lower tire 
pressures, 


* FLEX-FIT OIL RINGS — in super- 
precise cylinder bores. New oil 
savings. 


* RIGID TORQUE-TUBE — in sealed 


chassis; protects moving parts, 
takes all driving thrust. 


% SOUND-SORBER TOP LINING — 
insulated for new ‘‘conversation 
tone’’ quiet. (Super and Road- 
master Models) 


%*& DUOMATIC SPARK ADVANCE — 
vacuumatic plus centrifugal action 
assures exact ignition for peak 
engine efficiency. 


* TEN SMART MODELS — in three 
series, featuring Body by Fisher 
and smart new interiors. 


BUICK opivision.or GENERAL MOTORS 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 





qilling the, Buh -efl... BUT GOO 


H* FLEW IN all the way from 
Cleveland just for this date... 
and it will be his last. She has had 
three bags full of him already. In 
just a minute now, when he suggests 
running over to the Stork, she’s going 
to plead a headache and insist on 
home instead. There it will not only 
be good night but good-by. Too bad, 
too! He was really pretty crazy about 
her... 


Stull, if a man hasn’t got sense 
enough to look after his breath 
that’s the penalty he’s likely to pay. 
Halitosis (bad breath)* can write 
you right out of the social picture. 


How About You ? 


Unfortunately, you, yourself, may 
not know...may not even realize... 
when you're guilty. Therefore, isn’t 
it just elementary wisdom to be extra 
careful about offending this way? 


Be “extra careful” by using 
Listerine Antiseptic night and morn- 
ing. And never, never, omit Listerine 
Antiseptic before any date when you 
want to be at your best. 


Almost instantly this clear, cool- 
ing antiseptic makes breath fresher, 
sweeter, less likely to offend. You go 
forth with a wonderful feeling of 
greater assurance that others are 
going to like you. 


*While some cases of halitosis are © 


of systemic origin, most cases, say 
some authorities, are due to the bac- 
terial fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles clinging to mouth surfaces. 
Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts 
such fermentation, then overcomes 
the odors fermentation causes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BEFORE ANY DATE BE EXTRA CAREFUL ABOUT YOUR BREATH 


| Ge Lsterine ANTISEPTIC 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

distinguished from out-and-out lobbies or 
“pressure groups.” Our funds are spent 
principally for educational purposes. If 
anything, we are a lobby for lives, not one 
for profit. When we succeed in saving the 
lives of the displaced persons by getting 
legislation through Congress, we will have 
spent about 50 cents for each human life in 
the DP camps. 


Earut G. Harrison 
Philadelphia 


Lewis in Embryo? 


How’s this for an imitation of the picture 
he has just been looking at? A Mr. Bru- 
baker had asked for pictures of good 


Good citizen and home wrecker 


American citizens and not wreckers (NEWs- 
wEEk, April 26). Well, this guy is a good 
citizen but he’s a wrecker—thank good- 
ness, only in his own home .. . 


Mrs. CiypE WorkING 
Richland, Wash. 


Religious Spirits 

Doesn’t your Religion editor know that 
the Christian Brothers, like other religious 
orders and battleships, have everything 
tightly compartmented? In your April 26 
issue, she tells the public that the “hun- 
dreds of thousands” of dollars’ income 
from the Christian Brothers winery of our 
West Coast province goes “toward financ 
ing the: Brothers’ work in the United 
States.” Incorrect. 

Unless perhaps to repay loans, not a 
penny of that amount crosses the Rockies 
to other houses. And be assured that we 
in the other provinces can and do earn all 
of our own keep by the sweat of our 
brows—in the classroom . . . The truth is 
that we have no more connection with that 
Mont La Salle winery than we have with 
Schenley, Seagram, etc .. . The altar wine 
was always loyal: Christian Brothers—but 
it had to come through the ordinary trade 
channels. 

Our good California brethren do not 
have to coddle the rest of us CB’s—neither 
with gold nor with grapes. : 


A Curistian BrotHer 
(Name withheld by request) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Part of the money made by the Christian 
Brothers winery is used for the support of 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 
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or you, Why should you—like the 
manufacturer of famous Celanese 
yarn and other business people who 
want the best in air conditioning — 
expect the greatest comfort, 
lowest-cost operation, longest life 
from Worthington equipment? 


‘One simple answer: balance in the 


air. Balanced temperature and 
humidity. Balanced system—all 
the interrelated machinery made 
by the same one manufacturer to 
the same standards.* Balance in 
each piece of equipment—for 
smoother, quieter running during 
a long, trouble-free life. 






TTEONTNG AND 


means money in the pocket for 


Celanese Corporation 














50 years of air conditioning expe- 
rience . . . the most complete line 
of air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion machinery .. . and an envi- 
able network of capable air con- 
ditioning distributors — explain 
why there’s more worth in Worth- 
ington. 

Call your local Worthington dis- 
tributor listed in Classified Tele- 
phone Book. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
— compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Stopped wheels 
start the red ink 


A power equipment accident that 
stops the wheels turning at your 
plant can cost plenty in property 
damage. But that’s not all. You have 
to put down more red-ink figures for 
loss of earnings: Orders delayed. 
Sales down. Customers lost to 
competitors. 

To forestall trouble, many fore- 
sighted manufacturers use the pro- 
tective features of Hartford Steam 
Boiler insurance. The Company’s 
thorough inspections are aimed at 
spotting unsafe conditions in power 
units — enabling plants to correct 
these conditions before expensive 
accidents occur. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s engi- 
neers, the country’s largest staff de- 
voted solely to power equipment 
protection, draw upon the Com- 
pany’s 82 years of experience in this 
one specialized line. The field men 
are located so they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are among the reasons why 
Hartford Steam Boiler is first choice, 
by far, with those who purchase 
Engineering Insurance. Your own 
agent or broker can give you more 
detailed information on how the 
Company can best 
serve your indi- 
vidual needs. 


SON AND 1 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Beilers « Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines «+ Electrical Equipment 
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schools in the San Francisco province; part 
is sent to the assistant vicar general in 
New York; part helps to maintain a pro. 


- fessorship in an Eastern Catholic college, 


Naturally the wineries are not the totd 
source of support for all the institutions, 
but the fact remains that all winery pro. 
ceeds go into the order. 


P You neglected to mention that the Jesuit 
Fathers produce some of the finest wines 
in the world at their Novitiate in Los 
Gatos, Calif... . 


Joun Jay Dusuin 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Unlike the Christian Brothers and other 
wine-making orders, the Jesuits make wine 
only for their own use—not for public sale, 


Official Art Views 


Some months ago Congress raised ob- 
jections to an art exhibit sent abroad by 
the State Department. I was inclined to 
agree with art critics and artists when they 
protested against this type of censorship. 
But after seeing the examples of “official” 


Downtown Gallery 


. instead of State Department 


art in Newsweek, May 8 I have decided 
to change sides and back Congress to the 
hilt. Let’s send abroad our “official” art 
and scrap the atrocities that our law- 
makers criticized. 


Max LEE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moré on Linguaphone 


Newsweek, April 19, drew an unfait 
comparison between Linguaphone and the! 
Holt method of language study . . . It was 
stated that the Holt method gives a stu- 
dent a 1,200-word vocabulary, but it was 
not stated that the Linguaphone method 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 





Good La 


Owners of the 194.7 Pontiac will find it difficult to 
believe that the 1948 Pontiac is a much finer ear. 
But it is! Everything for which Pontiac has so long 


been famous is now more pronounced than ever. 


The 1948 Pontiac is far more beautiful, from 
radiator to rear bumper. It is more luxurious—with 
rich new interiors. And it now offers, as optional * 
equipment on all models, the famous General Motors 


Hydra-Matic Drive—that engineering masterpiece 


ONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL 


--- Better Today! 


which shifts gears automatically, and completely 


eliminates the clutch pedal. You just relax and drive! 


When we say that Pontiac is more beautiful— more 
inviting to ride in— and easier and safer to drive—we 
think we have giv... you some of the most important 
automotive news of the year. For it means that some- 
thing already wonderful has been improved upon! 
Models Ilustrated:—Deluxe Streamliners—4-Door Sedan and 


Sedan Coupe. *General Motors Hydra-Matic Drive and white 
sidewall tires optional on all models at additional cost. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 











The cliffs and coves and tiny fishing villages of Quebec’s Gaspé Peninsula provide a setting of 
matchless coastal scenery appealing to sightseers and artists alike. It’s one of Canada’s many famous 


vacation areas. Visit gay Montreal and old-world Quebec en route. 
gay 


at Derm whorl in Eascil, 41 CANADIAN NATIONAL 
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Go in comfort to anywhere in Canada with the largest transportation 
system on the continent as your host. The Canadian National Railways 
operate resort and all-year hotels, airlines, steamships to Alaska, Bermuda 


and the West Indies, Direct train service from principal U.S, cities. 


For information about rail travel anywhere in Canada, consult 
Canadian National, Offices at: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Franeiseo, Seattle, 


St.Louis, Washington, D.C,,,. Montreal, Canada, —U.S. citizens 
need no passport. 


The Continental Limited takes you to world-famous Jasper 
Park Lodge in The Canadian Rockies, Through sleepers Mont: 
real, Toronto, St. Paul, Minn, to and from Jasper, Vancouver. 
To California and anywhere West, to New York and anywhiere 


East, travel the scenic Canadian National route. 


‘Compu NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


CE 
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gives the student a 3,000-word vocabulary 
_, . It was stated that the Holt records 
“spin for four hours as against the Lingua- 
phone records which run for two hours... 
The Holt records contain a “silent track” 
and an oral English, the Linguaphone rec- 
$ ords have no blank spaces and no spoken 
wm «English translation . . . 

Although you state correctly that we are 
“pioneers in language recordings,” of which 
fact we are justly proud, we do not cherish 
the implication of antiquity for our method, 
for our courses are revised every few years. 
The latest lessons mention radio, air travel, 

| and television... 






















Max SHEROVER 
Director 
Linguaphone Institute 


New York City 
No CARE for Georgia 


In NewsweEeEk, May 8, you inquire: “Are 
Italian children better fed. than those in 
Georgia?” The answer is no; certainly not 
if the Italians really need the CARE pack- 
ages they are receiving from Georgia and 
other American states . . . In Georgia, no 


one is permitted to go hungry while his 
neighbors have food. 


JEssE E. MERcER 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Coincidence Plus 


At least once before death every man 
and woman is pleasantly amazed to find 
his or her likeness in a news picture or a 
newsreel. In advertisement drawings the 
odds against are considerably greater. 

So when Union Pacific Advertising Man- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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... “amazed” Mr, Northcott 
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Everybody Likes an Auction ... 


except in his own home 


In early Vermont days, an auction was ‘“‘a public vendue.’”’ The crowds... 
the excitement ...the banter of the auctioneer... the spirited bidding... 
the frequent bargain... the box lunch under the trees — all combined to 
produce a gay holiday air. 


Today, an auction is still fun for all — except for the family whose pos- 
sessions are on the block. For them, there is usually heartache and despair. 
Often an untimely death has left a mortgage burden too heavy to carry. 


You can prevent such a tragedy with National Life’s Mortgage Retire- 
ment Plan. This new life insurance contract is designed specifically to 
keep your home in the family, if you are taken out of the picture. Should 
you live to pay off the mortgage, the contract provides you with an ordi- 
naty life insurance policy or substantial cash values. 


Don’t risk an auction in your home, Write today for full details on our 
Mortgage Retirement Plan. No obligation, naturally. 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


TIONAL LIFE _ 


Insurance Company : 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 
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SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 


AMERICAN HOME” 


FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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(Brown Brothers photo of the Wright Brothers’ 
first flight. Kittyhawk, N. C., December, 1903.) 


Nothing ventured... nothing gained ' 


No one guaranteed the Wright 
brothers that their “box kite’’ air- 
plane would fly .. . but it did! No 
one could be certain that the years 
of planning, the hopes and dreams, 
the effort, the hard-earned dollars 
would pay off in achievement... 
but they did! 

Once again, man’s willingness to 
venture had paved the way for 
progress. 

In a free land such as ours every- 
one plays a part in one venture or 
another. Some contribute ideas— 
men like the Wrights, Edison, Bell, 
Steinmetz, De Forest. Some carry 
out ideas—the managers and work- 
ers. Some provide the necessary 
money for tools, factories, raw 
materials and wages—the investors. 

Of all these, the role of the inves- 





tor is least known, least understood. 
The individual who sets aside part 
of his income for investment in in- 
dustry is but one of millions of simi- 
lar risktakers, scattered through all 
walks of life, unorganized and un- 
recognized. Yet, without the ven- 
ture dollars provided by these 
thrifty citizens, the nation’s produc- 
tion of goods could not increase, 


\ew YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 





its standard of living could not rise. 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
as the nation’s principal market 
place for investors, believes there 
is urgent need for a governmental | 
policy—particularly a tax policy— 
that gives every individual an op- 
portunity to save, and an incentive 
to put his surplus dollars to work 
for the benefit of all our people. 


ASK FOR YOUR COPY 

This special edition of 
THE EXCHANGE, a 
monthly magazine for 
investors published by 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change, contains features 
and articles from 1947 
issues selected for their 
lasting interest to inves- 
tors. For your free copy, 
write New York Stock 
Exchange, 11 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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THE OLD SALT builds his ship model with . THIS CRAFTSMANSHIP is at its best in to- 
painstaking skill. He works in the same f day’s New Kellys! They are built of 
tradition of craftsmanship that stands ae. super strong cord, heavily cushioned 
behind each Kelly Tire. For 54 years, ——-~ with natural rubber. ‘Their Armorubber 
Kelly has nurtured that ideal of fine (iieessuuesses tread is so tough it outwears steel. 
workmanship. No wonder discriminat- & = Depend on New Kellys and on your 
ing motorists have insisted on Kellys Kelly Dealer for extra thousands of 
since the early days of motoring. : miles of trouble-free driving. 


, — Best KM, eS 
PROVED TS ) wy aes “a o~ 
IMPROVED 

FOR 
54 YEARS — 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 11) 
ager H. B. Northcott of Omaha, Neb., rif- 
fling through the April 26 issue of News- 
WEEK, came across the pictured Beechcri{t 
Bonanza ad he wondered if he should::'t 
dun for modeling fees .. . 





Witiiam G. Murpuy 
Omaha, Neb. 


Musical Praise 


One seldom runs across such fitting and 
exhaustive coverage of newsworthy musical 
events . . . as in your issue of April 19. 
The sensational change in the Boston 
Symphony’s leadership, the first perform- 
ance of an important contemporary Ameri- 
can work by the same orchestra, the 
“Spring Surprise” discovery of a new young 
pianist, and the new symphony setup in 
Texas’s fabulous Houston, found expert 
coverage indeed... 


Serce Saxe 
Dallas, Texas 


Stassen, Pro and Con 


Your fine article (NEwsweek, April 19) 
clearly reveals why Harold E. Stassen is 
going to be the next President of the 
United States. 


Tuomas E. ARMSTRONG 
Honolulu, T. H. 


> I think it would be well for us to remem- 
ber that while Stassen was talking, the 
others were serving. I am _ wondering 
whether we are going to award the Presi- 
dency to the man who got there “fustest” 
with the “mostest” handshakes . . .-? 


H. S. CamMpBeE.i 
Washington, D.C. 


> Stassen has the stamina and courage to 


carry through his campaign—he is our | 


next President. 


J. STANLEY MULLIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Imagination joins oil and metal 


TO MAKE LONGER-LASTING CARS FOR YOU 


Demonstration of Oilite, developed by creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


The strange metal that remembers! 


That boy is squeezing oil out of metal! 
He has filled a tubular automobile 
hearing with water, and the pressure 
of his fingers on the water forces oil 
out of the pores of the metal. 

It’s no ordinary metal, of course. 
Called Oilite, it’s a metal that actually 
remembers to lubricate itself. It 
carries its own oil inside its pores. 

Some years ago, our engineers saw 
the need for such a metal to protect 


Airtems Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration © 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


hard-to-keep-oiled bearings against 
wear. So they set out to develop it. 
They started with powdered metal 
—so fine a breath could blow it away. 
They built huge machines to compress 
it into-shape, found a way to harden 
it into what looks like solid metal. 
But that “solid” metal is full of 
microscopic passages. The metal is 
dipped in oil and these passages 
retain it. When lubrication is needed, 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


the oil comes to the surface; when not 
needed, it goes back into the metal! 
In your car, Oilite parts mean 
smoother operation, and longer life 
for vital moving parts. Today, you 
get their advantages in 23 or mcre 
places on each of our cars... anothe: 
example of the way we apply practi- 
cal imagination to make the Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler the 
most advanced cars on the road. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 














Greater resistance to heat and light... . to cold, aging, oils, acids, foods, other destructive factors... are features of products made from Marvinol resins, 


MAKING PRODUCTS FROM VINYL RESINS? 
you'll get more of everything with MARVINOL’ 


If you’re making plastic or elastomeric 
products from vinyl resins, it will pay you 
to read these facts about Marvinol... the 


resin that gives you more of everything. 


More Stability! 


Marvinol offers superior stability in pro- 
cessing and in end product. High molecu- 
lar weight gives it extra toughness and 
“dryness” . . . yet it is easy to calender, 
extrude, injection mold, disperse, or pro- 
cess into unplasticized rigids. Plastics 
made from Marvinol may be made taste- 
less, odorless . . . are easily cleaned... 


show less heat deformation, have greater 


low temperature flexibility ... may be 


opaque or crystal clear, brilliantly or del- 
icately colored. 


More Uniformity! 


Marvinol resins are a development of 
Martin research and Martin’s quarter- 
century of plastics experience .. . the 
same research and experience that devel- 
oped the Mareng flexible fuel tank for air- 
craft. They’re being produced in the 
world’s most modern chemical plant to 


assure you of unexcelled uniformity. And 


Moin. fi 


they’re backed by the Martin reputation 
for quality of product. 


More Cooperation, too! 


No division of The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany compounds or fabricates in the 
plastics field. Expert sales engineers and 
a fully equipped modern customer service 
laboratory offer maximum technical co- 
operation. Write on your company letter- 
head to: Chemicals Division, The Glenn 


L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY «+ AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN.” 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Martin 2-0-2 airliners....Advanced military aircraft....Aerial gun turrets....Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS ‘OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division)....Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.$. Rubber Co.)....Honeycomb construction 
material (licensed to U.S. Plywood Corp.)....Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting {in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 

LEADERS IN RESEARCH: to guard the peace and build better living in many far-reaching fields. 
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HOW THE MONEY GOES: As soon as the European Re- 
covery Program was certain to become law, Harry Kern, 
Foreign Affairs editor, and his staff began preparing a series 
of articles describing definitively 
the conditions confronting ERP 
in each major country receiving 
financial aid from the United 
States. Correspondents were asked 
specifically to assess the effects of 
ERP money on the country to 
which each is assigned. Another 
question: After ERP would the 
American taxpayer see an end to 
financing European economy? On 
chances for recovery are discussed in 





page 46, England’s 
the first article of the series which will be continued for the 
next four issues. 


THIRTY YEARS OF AIR MAIL: Newsweerx’s dependence on 
rapid flight in publishing its foreign editions is especially 
brought to mind this week. Beginning May 15, it’s Air Mail 
Week. Thirty years ago on that date, the first air mail was 
flown on a single 218-mile route between Washington D. C., 
and New York City. Today mail planes travel approximately 
a million miles each day, over 58 domestic routes. In addi- 
tion, there are more than 120,000 miles of foreign routes. 
NeEwsweEEk was the first publication to establish regular air 
schedules for distribution of its domestic edition. It was also 
the first to fly that edition to South America and Hawaii, as 
is being done now. Thus, it is particularly glad to point out 
to readers that air mail has been more than a speedy means 
of communication. It has been more responsible than any 
other single factor for the growth of aviation. 


GONE WEST: Readers on the Pacifi¢é Coast and in the 
Mountain States can now hear a new radio series, News- 
week Looks Ahead, over the American Broadcasting Co. at 
7:45 PDT each Sunday evening. Sponsored by the Flo-Ball 
Pen Corp., the program is prepared by Newsweek staff 
members in New York and Washington and eet, to 
Hollywood just before air time. 


THE COVER: Lockheed’s P-80 “Shooting Star” is today the 
standard jet fighter plane of the United States Air Force. It 
has a speed of about 600 miles an hour and has crossed the 
country nonstop from Long Beach, Calif., to New York in 4 
liours and 13 minutes, the all-time record. Its operating ceil- 
ing is 46,000 feet. Last week the “Shooting Star” passed an 
important milestone. Lockheed test-flew, prior to delivery, 
the 1,000th P-80 which it has built for the Air Force. Of the 
Air Force’s 24 fighter groups (ap- 
proximately 75 planes to a group) only 
eight are composed of jet planes. How 
this foree—and the future force— 
stacks up with Russia’s is appraised 
in the special report on page 30. 

In it the National Affairs depart- 
ment describes in specific terms the 
revolution that has taken place in the 
American pattern of defense strategy. 
That report has been in the research stage for more than a 
month. The department, working on detailed information 
supplied by Newsweexk’s Washington bureau and dug out 
by correspondents elsewhere, paints a fairly detailed picture 
of what a third world war would mean in terms of air 
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| THE MORE WE REDUCE THE BIGGER WE GET! | 
a by Mr Friendly 








We must be crazy! We work hard to get Jess money. trying to make them smaller yet! 
When a company takes out insurance with American 
Mutual, we do everything we can to eliminate 
accident hazards . . . and what happens? 


We've been reducing costs and increasing profits for 
policy-holders for 61 years. But it must agree with us... 
For today American Mutual is bigger than ever before. 
The company gets better protection .. . premiums Guess businessmen just like to save money... 

get smaller. And we keep right on, year after year, | How about you? 


1948 Miracle! .. . With rising prices everywhere, we 
still give you the opportunity to save 20% on premiums! 


ae M What’s more, our special I. E. Loss Control service* (at 
Fi /b U/, l/ no extra charge with every industrial policy) helps re- 
, duce accidents, increase profits and production. Write 
P sane Made. use today for “The All-American Plan for Business” or “The 
... the first American liability insurance company All-American Plan for the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept.A-81,142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal 

S 19468, AMERICAN mere LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY Cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


ne 


Capital Straws 

Judge Samuel Rosenman, former Roose- 
velt speech writer, Frank Walker, former 
Democratic chairman and Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and George Allen, former White 
House political adviser, are mapping strat- 
egy for President Truman’s preconvention 
trip to the West Coast . . . Lee Pressman, 
party-lining former CIO general counsel, 
is drawing up the platform for Henry 
Wallace’s third party. Another former CIO 
official now brain-trusting for Wallace is 
left-winger Len de Caux, ousted last year 
from the editorship of the CIO News . . 
Forthcoming Congressional hearings on 
U.S. Palestine policy promise the bitterest 
exchanges yet between State Department 
officials and members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee . . . In conversations 
with friends Speaker Joe Martin is becom- 
ing increasingly frank about his Presiden- 
tial aspirations. 


GOP Spending 

Speaker Martin and other Republican 
leaders confess privately that they are 
becoming upset about mounting appro- 
priation bills. They’re afraid that Secretary 
Snyder’s prediction may be right and that 
the GOP Congress will commit itself so 
extensively this year it may establish a 
deficit for what they expect to be the 
Republican candidate’s first year in office. 
There’s little chance of carrying out the 
original GOP goal of taking a sizable slice 
out of Truman’s budget. Military expendi- 
tures can’t be reduced materially, and 
appropriations committees are weakening 
on earlier resolves to hold down on such 
tempting election-year items as irrigation 
and public works. 


National Notes 

Contractors for the Atomic Energy 
Commission have increased their staffs 
recently from 37,000 to 50,000 employes, 
indicating the speed-up of activity. Fur- 
ther expansion is expected . . . The Navy 
has a new jet fighter with a rate of climb 
almost as great as the diving speed of 
conventional fighters, and a range out- 
stripping all known jet performance 
records .. . The Council of National De- 
fense is making a master list of the 50,000 
physical and natural scientists in the U.S. 
It wants to know who they are, where they 
are, and what they can do for defense . . . 
A wholesale exodus of top-level experts 


has taken place in the Agriculture Depart- 


ment during the last two years. More than 
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75 key men in the higher salary brackets 
have quit . . . Congress is becoming more 
and more irritated by the failure of De- 
fense Secretary Forrestal to force his 
three armed-service branches to quit grab- 
bing and get together on the defense pro- 
gram. Some members are threatening to 
take over the dispute and start knocking 
heads around . . . Frank Southard Jr., the 
Treasury’s top authority on foreign finance, 
will leave soon for a teaching job at 


Cornell. 


The Submarine Threat 

While public attention is centered on 
speedy jet-propelled fighters and long-range 
bombers, the Navy is blueprinting a blimp 
double the size of those now on hand. The 
boom in blimps, specialists in hunting down 
submarines, indicates the importance at- 
tached to the submarine menace. Navy 
men are particularly jittery over the threat 
posed by Russian possession of the Ger- 
man Type XXVI submarine, fastest and 
most dangerous undersea craft yet put 
into operation. They fear that using these 
subs and B-29 type bombers the Russians 
cculd make the Mediterranean untenable 
for U.S. and British Fleets. Tests with the 
Type XXVI, which the U.S. also acquired 
after the German surrender, show it is 60 
times harder to “track” than the best subs 
the Germans put into action during the 
war. 


Trivia | 

It is practically impossible to buy an 
American flag in Washington. The capital’s 
legislation-minded merchants aren’t stock- 
ing up on 48-star flags until they know the 
fate of the Hawaiian statehood bill, which 
would add a 49th star . . . One of the 
bitterest White House feuds is between 
Clark Clifford, the President’s speech 
writer, and James K. Vardaman Jy., now 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
and former naval aide to Truman . . . No 
witness before Congressional hearings takes 
more care to correct the transcript of his 
remarks than Secretary Marshall. Virtually 
every sentence is corrected in Marshall’s 
own writing before it goes to the printers 
... At Truman’s suggestion crewmen of 
the Presidential yacht Williamsburg, hand- 
picked from the Navy’s finest, are to be 
given special courses in history, govern- 
ment, and social sciences. 
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Trends Abroad 

Although it is still very hush-hush, the 
U.S. is discussing a possible air-base agree- 
ment with Franco Spain . . . American aid 
to Greece is becoming increasingly effec- 


tive. Military experts think the Greek 
Government and its troops now have a 
good chance to liquidate rebel forces in 
the north before winter . . . Canada plans 
to expand its air force step by step with 
U.S. air-power development . . . One of 
the secret decisions of the recent Arab 
League council meeting was for concerted 
action against Communist activity in Arab 
countries. The various governments are 
already putting it into effect by new legis- 
lation and an intensive anti-Communist 
campaign. 


Soviet Berlin Moves 

Diplomatic experts feel that the present 
quiet on the Berlin front is no indication © 
that the Russians won’t exert renewed 
pressure soon. Possible Red moves are: 
(1) cutting off Western motor transport; 
(2) stopping incoming military freight 
trains, which would seriously embarrass 
the French and British because of their 
lack of air transport, and (3) filling the 
Berlin airline corridor with Russian planes. 
Regulations prohibit military maneuvers in 
the air corridor but do not restrict ordinary 
flying. Hence the Russians could seriously 
curtail U.S. flights by crowding the cor- 
ridor with their own planes. A final move 
probably would be to cut off the Western 
food supply for Berlin Germans. This 
would be politically unwise except as an 
essential step to get the Westerners out. 
In a significant radio speech Colonel Tul- 
panoff, Soviet propaganda chief in the 
city, scolded Berliners for their attitude 
toward the Western Powers, saying: “It is 
up to German democratic forces to con- 
quer Berlin as the capital of an undivided, 
democratic, peaceful Germany.” 


UN Delegates Wanted 

Truman is having difficulty in finding a 
staff for the American delegation to the 
Paris meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, scheduled to open in Sep- 
tember. Although Secretary Marshall is 
expected to head the delegation, no mem- 
ber of Congress has so far expressed will- 
ingness to leave the U.S. during the 
election campaign. 


The Czech Purges 

Uncensored reports from Prague to 
Washington reveal the extent of the Com- 
munist purge of intellectuals in Czecho- 
slovakia. At Charles University the rector 
was dismissed, five law professors and 
twelve members of the philosophy faculty 
were fired in one day, and two music pro- 
fessors plus 40 other notable teachers were 
sent on “compulsory leave.” Many mem- 
bers of the faculties of the universities at 
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Brno and Bratislava have been discharged, 
Five administrative heads and most of the 
minor officials of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion also have been lopped off. Most Ameri- 
can GI’s studying in Czechoslovakia have 


asked permission of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to transfer to some other country. 


{taly’s Fleet 

Anti Soviet feeling in Italy now is so 
strong it’s feared any effort to carry out 
the naval clauses of the peace treaty by 
actual delivery of Italian Fleet units to the 
Russians would result in scuttling. As a 
precaution against this, and to avoid build- 
ing up the fleet of a potential enemy, the 
U.S. will continue to oppose any deliv- 
eries until Russia returns U.S. naval 
vessels lent during the war—notably the 
cruiser Milwaukee. 


Communist Switch on ERP 

Don’t be surprised if Communists in 
other Western European countries follow 
the lead of the Italian party high com- 
mand and announce that organized labor 
in each country must decide for itself 
what its attitude toward U.S. aid is to be. 
Comintern propagandists have been handi- 
capped by Moscow’s blanket orders to 
oppose ERP. These orders put Communist 
parties in the position of opposing their 
own countries’ national interests, thereby 
demonstrating—once again—that they are 
the implements of Soviet foreign policy. 
Spirited protests against being forced into 
this position have finally induced Moscow 
to give national parties a free hand on at 
least this one issue for the time being. 


Foreign Notes 

Rome reports say Mussolini’s daughter 
Edda Ciano is planning to marry a Nea- 
politan jeweler, Pietro Capuano. The ro- 
mance blossomed on the island of Capri 
.. . Yugoslav demands for the reduction 
of American personnel in the Zagreb con- 
sulate have been dropped since the State 
Department notified the Belgrade Foreign 
Office that a corresponding reduction of 
the Yugoslav consular staff in the U.S. 
would follow ... The British are sending 
some 2,000 Italian technicians and trades- 
men to Kenya, East Africa, to accelerate 
building Britain’s new military base there. 
The men were recruited in Italy by the 
British Army . . . Canada will make an 
air survey of a 25,000 square-mile area 
near Great Bear Lake in an effort to 
locate new radioactive ore deposits . 
Henry F. Grady, U.S. Ambassador to 
India, is likely to be transferred to the 
vacant ambassadorship in Greece. 
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Truman’s Control Fight 

When President Truman sends Con- 
gress a new message on inflation in the 
near future, he probably will pull out all 
the stops and demand full economic con- 
trols rather than the weak selective steps 
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requested earlier in the year. Democratic 
campaign tacticians think the Republi- 
can-cominated Congress will continue to 
ignore such White House warnings. They 
hope to make a campaign issue of inflation 


in the fall, by attacking “Republican in- 
action that mulcts the housewife.” 


Gas for Oil 


Defense chiefs are studying whether to 
attack the tight fuel-oil situation in the 
industrial East by recommending more 
natural-gas pipelines. In the event of war, 
increased use of gas in the East would 
reduce the drain on dwindling petroleum 
resources and help avert the perils of 
1942, when submarine attacks nearly 
strangled Eastern oil-using industries. In 
their studies the armed services have been 
spurred by a House subcommittee report 
urging immediate allocation of steel for 
gas-pipeline projects. 


Jap Textiles 

British interests are resisting American 
plans to rehabilitate the Japanese textile 
industry. The British hope to retain sub- 
stantial cotton-textile markets in India 
and the Far East, and fear that Japanese 
goods will displace them. Worried by U.S. 
commitments to aid the Japanese textile 
industry, the British have invited a mis- 
sion of American manufacturers to Lon- 
don to discuss Far Eastern markets. They 
claim they can formulate no program for 
modernizing British mills until they know 
the extent to which Japan will be per- 
mitted to compete. 


Business Footnotes 

Present outlook is for about a 10% de- 
cline in farmers’ net income this year. 
Prices are expected to level off and farm 


costs are up . .. Chairman Frank P. Doug- — 


lass of the National Mediation Board will 
resign early this summer, but not because 
of the board’s failure in the rail-strike nego- 
tiations. He’s been planning for months to 
get back to his Oklahoma oil interests . . . 
An undercover battle is on between the 
White House and Vice Admiral William 
Smith, chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission. Truman wanted Smith to step 
down from the chairmanship, but Smith, 
whose term has not expired, refused. The 
idea was to replace the individualistic 
Smith with Vice Chairman Raymond Mc- 
Keough, who has CIO backing . . . Sec- 


retary Sawyer probably will choose Thom- ° 


as Blaisdell Jr., director of the Office of 
International Trade, as his Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce . . . Liquor sales, 
which slumped sharply early in the year, 
are up again. 


Vv 


Movie Notes 

Lana Turner’s first picture at M-G-M 
after her return from her honeymoon with 
Bob Topping probably will be “Grounds 
for Divorce” with Clark Gable . . . Theater 


owners have lodged a strong protest with 
motion-picture producers against making 
films, especially newsreels, available to 
television stations .. . The British film 
“No Orchids for Miss Blandish,” univer- 


sally condemned by London critics as a 
“disgrace to Britain” has turned out to be 
a big box-office success . . . Paramount will 
make a picture based on Irving Berlin’s 
hit song “White Christmas,” utilizing the 
same technique and top stars it put to- 
gether in Berlin’s “Blue Skies” . . . Bill 
Hopper, son of movie columnist Hedda 
Hopper, is a likely choice for the Samson 
role in Cecil De Mille’s next super epic 
“Samson and Delilah.” Hopper has played 
bit parts for several years .. . Cary Grant 
will be teamed with Olivia De Havilland 
in Paramount’s screen presentation of the 
Broadway play “The Heiress.” 


Radio Lines 

The next costly television show will star 
Milton Berle in a variety program under 
the sponsorship of Texaco . . . Look for 
Bob Burns to return to the air with a 
sponsor this fall. The Arkansas comic has 
been working out the deal in New York 
. .. Don’t be surprised if top radio officials 
soon agree on a policy to thwart future 
give-away and telephone-gimmick partici- 
pation shows, thereby shutting off mount- 
ing criticism from pressure groups, trade 
and newspaper sources, and possibly the 
FCC .. . Highest-paid-per-word comic of 
the season is Eddie Cantor’s Mad Russian 
Bert Gordon, who drew down $1,500 on a 
recent broadcast for reading one line of 
eight words . . . We, the People is offering 
newspapermen bonuses for program ideas 
and personality leads. 


Book Notes 

“An Affair of State,” a satire on the 
State Department by Pat Frank, author 
of “Mr. Adam,” will be published in the 
fall by Lippincott. The scene is laid in 
Budapest . . . Ely Culbertson’s first book 
on bridge in eleven years will be out in 
August . . . Historian Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. will analyze the New Deal in his next 
book, to be called “The Age of Roosevelt” 
; . . Charles Gorham, whose “The Gilded 
Hearse” was removed from the Doubleday 
list and published by Creative Age Press, 
is having similar difficulties with his new 
book; “The Future Mr. Dolan,” a novel 
about juvenile delinquency. On the advice 
of Doubleday’s legal department, publica- 
tion has been withdrawn and it will be 
brought out by the Dial Press instead . . . 
Capt. Liddell Hart’s forthcoming “The 
German Generals Talk” will throw impor- 
tant new light on the Nazis’ ill-fated Rus- 
sian campaign. After the war he inter- 
viewed most of the surviving German 
military leaders . . . Several private wel- 
fare agencies, including CARE, are looking 
into the possibility of sending book pack- 
ages as well as food and clothing to Euro- 
pean countries. 
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What the label doesn’t tell 


HERE’S a law requiring that any dangerous 
ingredients in foods and drugs be printed on 
the label. Unfortunately there is no such law cover- 
ing ideas. @ Millions of people over the world are 


being led into horrible enslavement because all 
they can see is a label which looks pretty to them 
—a name which sounds appealing. Let’s see how 
these labels would read if the truth were required: 





THE LABEL 


THE INCENTIVE 


THE WORK 


THE RESULT 





Communism 


Work to avoid starva- 
tion—or face the firing 
squad. 


Back-breaking work to 
the limit of human en- 
durance in return for 
the “security” of being 
kept alive. 


Slave labor camps. Per- 
manently low standard 
of living. Dictators 
who rule by fear, and 
for whose power the 
people slave. 





Socialism 


No incentive because no 
one can progress. Work- 
ers and industry de- 
pendent on politicians. 


Slow and inefficient 
because there are not 
enough tools. Small 
chance of getting them 
because there is no one 
to save capital with 
which to create them. 


Low production and 
hence low standard of 
living. History is full 
of failures of socialism. 
Must turn eventually 
into communism or the 
incentive of capitalism. 








Americanism 


Good wages because of 
good tools. The right 
to select the work you 
do best, to earn and 
enjoy leisure—the 
“pursuit of happiness”. 


Efficient work, high 
production, because of 
constantly better tools. 


The world’s highest 
standard of living; the 
world’s highest standard 
of freedom and decency. 








All of which shows it pays to find out what’s behind the label. Otherwise you may be taking not a cure but a poison. 
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Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Congress is clearing its docket for adjournment in mid- 
June. This means that only emergency and necessary routine 
legislation has a chance at this session. 


Republican leaders now agree that Congress can and should 
shut up shop before the conventions and remain closed until 
after the Presidential election—that a prolonged session might 
degenerate into a political cat-and-dog fight. 

An anticipated Southern filibuster against the anti-lynch- 
ing bill will have to be cut short if Congress is to meet its 
adjournment deadline. With time running out, the Southerners 
will probably succeed in blocking the legislation again with 
a short show of obduracy. 


> Conscription of 19- to 25-year-olds for two years’ service 
in the armed forces is almost certain. Congressional sentiment is 
turning away from variations and alternatives. 

Blended draft and UMT—the Senate proposal for taking 
18-year-olds into the services for one year of training—is losing 
ground. The bonuses-for-enlistments plan advanced in the 
House is already a punctured trial balloon. 


> Hearings on United Nations charter revision resolutions 
will continue in the House but they will be only a formality 
from now on. None of them has any chance for adoption in 
its present form. 


Congress cooled off after hearing the arguments presented to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee by Marshall and Austin. 
The two officials said immediate charter changes would prob- 
ably drive Russia out of the world organization. 

An innocuous resolution expressing the hope that the U.S. 
will take the initiative in strengthening the UN is the most that 
proponents of charter revision now expect to come out of 
this Congress. 


> Contract renegotiation provisions of the 70-group Air 
Force appropriation bill are stirring up a government-versus- 
business controversy, but they will remain in the legislation at 
least until next year. 

Military-priority and plant-seizure provisions of the indicated 
draft act also will be fought by business groups. Here they may 
succeed in clarifying the language, if not in modifying the policy 
behind the act. 

Senator Ferguson’s reorganized investigating committee is 
preparing to police the rearmament contracts, as the Truman 
Committee did in wartime. 


>Amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act have no chance in 
spite of the current outbreak of strikes and threatened strikes. 
Hearings insisted upon by Senator Ball may lay the ground- 
work for change at the next session. 


> Passage of the Mundt-Nixon anti-Communist bill is a 
sure thing in the House. The only concern of its sponsors is 
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that they may have trouble fighting off amendments designed 
to make it tougher. 


What the Senate will do with it is still uncertain. The Con- 
stitutional questions it raises are so complicated that the bill 
may get caught in the adjournment jam. 


> Minimum-wage legislation may be another victim of the 
prospective June adjournment. GOP leaders are still divided. 


All factions agree that the present 40-cent minimum should 
be raised to at least 65 cents. But they disagree violently about 
exemptions for various categories of service and farm workers. 


A Truman veto is expected if all the various interests seek- 
ing exemptions are satisfied by Congress. 


> Reciprocal-trade powers will be extended for one year by 
the Republican majority with the idea of postponing final settle- 
ment of the tariff question until after the Presidential election. 


Sentiment for so-called safeguarding amendments seems 
to be on the wane in the Senate, regardless of House action. The 
issue here is more academic than real because no important re- 
ciprocal agreements are in immediate prospect. 


>Truman is still determined to veto the proposed two-year 
compromise on Atomic Energy Commission appointments. His 
present intention is to accuse the Republicans of playing politics 
with the atom and to seek public support on that basis. 


Congress probably will go through with the two-year ex- 
tension plan anyway. This will force the President either to 
change his mind or to make interim appointments. 


> Chances for public housing are slipping, but some kind of 
housing bill will be passed before adjournment. House leaders 
don’t like the public provisions of the Senate bill. 


Lack of time for elaborate compromise between the Taft 
bill and the modified program House leaders favor may force 
abandonment of all public housing until next session. 


> Meat prices will be closely watched by government econ- 
omists during the next few weeks for a major test of consumer 
attitudes and a preview of price trends over the next year. The 
important question is whether the housewife will pay higher 
prices or cut her purchases enough to keep them in check. 


> Basic U.S. policy toward Russia isn’t changing and no 
change is contemplated. America’s object is still to contain the 
Soviet Union while reestablishing a world power balance that 
will force the Russians to come to peace terms. 


Only changes are in tactics and emphasis. Now that the U. S. 
position is being strengthened by ERP, Western union, and 
rearmament, Marshall can afford to speak more softly. That is 
what he is doing. 

Russian-American relations appear to be improving but ap- 
pearances may prove deceptive, as they often have since the 
end of the war. The Russians have a way of creating new crises 
overnight. 
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All cars have TIRES but in the lowest-priced field only PLYMOUTH 
has SUPER-CUSHION TIRES on SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


Bigger, smoother-running Super-Cushion Tires.soak up road 
shocks from the side as well as below. They greatly reduce 
chances of fire failure but if trouble occurs you have the 
proved protection of Plymouth's new, wider Safety-Rim Wheels, 


All cars have FILTERS but in the lowest-priced field only 
PLYMOUTH has an OILITE GAS FILTER 


Here's a feature that stops trouble for you before it can 
start. Located in the gas tank, Plymouth's filter keeps dirt 
ond water from passing into the fuel system. You’ never 
have to worry about a blocked or frozen gas line. 


Isn't your one best buy among lowest-priced cars the one 
that’s most like high-priced cars? 


You’re the judge of that and you’re the one to judge the 
cars. As a help in making this comparison, we suggest that 
you examine the new Quality Chart at your Plymouth dealer’s. 


With this chart you can see that Plymouth has 20 of 21 
features found in most high-priced cars — more than the two 
other leading low-priced cars combined! And Plymouth gives 
you the extra value of Super-Cushion Tires on new, wider 
Safety-Rim Wheels, trouble-free gas filter, Safe-Guard Hy- 
draulic Brakes a third more efficient and many other great 
engineering advances. Judge for yourself the one best buy! 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS... 
GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT 
Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide 
the service and factory-engineered parts to 


keep your present car in good condition 
while you're waiting for your new Plymouth. 


IF IT'S VALUE YOU WANT [T'S PLYMOUTH YOU WANT 

















Nan and Ned were newlyweds, as of the first of June. 2 “T love our Pennsylvania room,” cried Nan to her new 

e They headed for Manhattan to enjoy their honey- e spouse. “It’s big and cheerful, homey, too—and when 
moon. Starry-eyed, on two pink clouds, they drove in we build our house, I want a bedroom just like this, 
from the West to Hotel Pennsylvania, where you these tables, lamps and.chairs, and two of Statler’s 
really are a guest! famous beds—we’ll sleep like millionaires.” 
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3 “As master of our home-to-be,” said Ned, “I know The Pennsylvania dining room served up a wedding 

@ one thing—we’ll have a bathroom just like this where 4, feast that made their eyes—and appetites—expand, 
I can shower and sing; with just such floods of water ‘ to say the least. ““My sweet,” said Ned, “Ill spend my 
hot, and just such piles of soap, and just such stacks life in happy wedded bliss if you can learn to cook a 
of towels to dry, as white as these, I hope.” meal that’s half as good as this.” 
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STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


At night they danced the hours away to music sweet a ieiemenee 


eand low. “Oh, life is fun at this hotel,” cried Nan, P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
“and this I know—because they've been so nice to us, Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
we will come back, my dear, to Hotel Pennsylvania for Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
a honéymoon each year!” tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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Congress Looks at UN Revision 


It was bound to come sooner or later: 
now that it had come, it was not likely 
to die out soon: The ineffectual perform- 
ance of the United Nations, plus continued 
use of the veto power by the Soviet Union 
to achieve obstructionist ends, had slowly 
built up a public opinion that the UN, to 
achieve anything, would have to be dras- 
tically overhauled. The opinion was not 
confined to the man in the street, it had 
even infected Congress. 

Typical was the case of Rep. Lawrence 
Smith, a comparatively obscure congress- 
man from Racine, Wis., a veteran of the 
first world war, a lawyer, and a man con- 
scientiously trying to do what his con- 
stituency wants. For months, Smith had 
been deluged with letters from home show- 
ing deep concern over the fumbling world 
organization, 

One letter said: “I believe I express the 
opinion of a large percentage of voters in 
your district when I say that we hope 
members of the House will do everything 
possible to make the UN an instrument 
which will succeed where the old League 
of Nations failed for the lack of the neces- 
sary power to enforce its decisions.” Others 
pleaded: “Why don’t you call for that 
much-needed reorganization of the UN?” 
“Why are we afraid to go any farther 
when we have gone so far? What alterna- 
tive have we but suicide?” 

Smith’s mail was not unusual. Other 


congressmen could point to stacks of let- 
ters and telegrams echoing the same grass- 
roots sentiments. Since the start of the 
80th Congress, popular pressure had been 
responsible for the filing of 28 resolutions 
calling for revision of the UN Charter. 
Even the more aloof Senate had yielded 
to public pressure with a bill introduced 
by sixteen senators, calling for elimination 
of the big-power veto and the creation 
of an international police force (Nrws- 
WEEK, April 26). 

The Cry for Change: Last month, as 
UN prestige continued to decline under 
the weight of Russian stubbornness and 
American irresolution, the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee decided to take action 
on its UN revision bills. Meeting in ex- 
ecutive session on Tuesday, April 27, the 
members agreed that before getting under 
way it might be prudent to consult the 
State Department on the wisdom of hold- 
ing hearings at this time on such a touchy 
subject. That -night, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, Under Secretary Rob- 
ert Lovett, John Foster Dulles, and Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg got together quiet- 
ly at Blair House to forestall immediate 
Congressional action. 

But for some reason Chairman Charles 
Eaton of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee was not invited to the strategy ses- 
sion. This blunder negated the purpose of 
the conference. When the House committee 








UN Overhaul: Public opinion plus a slight to Eaton (left) brought Marshall and Austin running 


met the next day, one member expressed 
its resentment over the slight to Eaton: 
“What the hell do they take us for, any- 
way?” Almost in retaliation, the committee 
voted overwhelmingly to schedule hearings 
on two bills, one a duplicate of the Senate 
resolution, the other calling on President 
Truman to convene a general conference 
of the UN “for the purpose of making the 
United Nations capable of enacting, in- 
terpreting, and enforcing world law to 
prevent war.” 

Last week, on Tuesday, May 4, in the 
high-ceilinged, marble-topped caucus room 
of the Old House Office Building, the com- 
mittee went into action. The first day’s 
session, sparked by Rep. Walter H. Judd, 
a strong advocate of drastié and immediate 
amendment, was a bipartisan procession 
of militant revisionists. But as one con- 
gressman after another boomed into the 
microphone, all testimony showed that 
with Russia’s veto blocking the Security 
Council all hopes of charter alterations 
were foredoomed. Only with the Soviets 
eliminated from the UN could a working 
parliamentary system be created. Against 
this the Judd forces argued that only by 
attempting revision could the onus for UN 
failure be placed clearly on Russia. 

On Wednesday, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall appeared before the committee. Plac- 
ing his brown felt hat carefully beneath his 
chair, he put on his reading glasses, pulled 
a prepared statement out of his battered 
briefcase, and read it, enunciating each 
word with particular care as if to make 
sure every sentence was understood, In 
the most clear-cut statement to date, of 
the Administration’s concept of the UN, 


Harris & Ewing 
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Marshall summed up his general opposi- 
tion to revision. The crux of his argument: 
> That no matter what the charter, the 
UN could not function so long as Russia 
clung to the belief that war between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. was inevitable. 

> That the United States was already do- 
ing its utmost within the present UN set- 
up to restrain the ‘use of the veto. 

> That the economic rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope and the restoration of a balance in 
power relationships would clear the way 
for an understanding with Russia. 

A Veto Two Ways: Then, under 
questioning by Rep. Robert B. Chiper- 
field, Marshall got down to his primary 
objection to cutting out the veto: “We are 
not opposed to amendment of the charter 
in principle, provided that revision would 
generally strengthen the work of the United 
Nations and’’—here he paused, then con- 
tinued with renewed emphasis “that it is 
strongly supported by the Congress and 
the American people with full knowledge 
of its implication for the United States.” 
The implication that courited: With the 
elimination of the veto, a majority of na- 
tions could involve this country in a shoot- 
ing war. Marshall wanted no part of that. 

Then he added: “Under the auspices of 
the United Nations we are meeting with 
the Soviet Union on hundreds of matters 
each year. It is awfully easy to terminate 
negotiations, but it is difficult to resume 
them, and it is hard to tell what will oc- 
cur in the interim . . . I think I should 
say, though I am a little hesitant to say it 
in open session, that I am under constant 
pressure from other nations to try in every 
conceivable way to avoid a rupture.” 

Under the impact of his words, followed 
by the equally fervid testimony of UN 
representative Warren H. Austin, the pro- 
revision sentiment of the committee wilted. 
Despite insistence by Judd that to wreck 
the UN was “exactly opposite to our pur- 
pose,” he acknowledged that the original 
revision plan had “one chance against 
ninety-nine.” With One-Worlders, Federal 
Unioners, and veterans’ organizations still 
to be heard from, it was already certain 
that at most the committee would report 
out a bill advocating revision of the charter 
but not calling for an early convention of 
the United Nations. 


SERVICES: 


Yesterday’s Brass 


Two years and eight months after V-J 
Day, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower had be- 
gun to lose the immunity of his wartime 
prestige. Responsible for pushing Ike’s 
halo slightly askew was a zealous congress- 
man, Rep. A. L. Miller, who noted that 
the general, now retired and with a peace- 
time job as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was not only drawing his $15,000- 
a-year “inactive” pay but also had three 
members of the armed forces at his per- 
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sonal disposal. One of them, Master Sgt. 
Leonard Dry, was the general’s chauffeur; 
the other two—Maj. Robert Schulz, an 
aide, and Wac Warrant Officer Margaret 
Hayes, a secretary—took care of a large 
volume of official mail. 

Before the House last week Chairman 
Walter G. Andrews of the Armed Services 
Committee demanded irascibly that the 
Army withdraw the aides at once. He 
charged that keeping them was “without 
the purview of the Retirement Act.” A 
third Republican, Rep. Dewey Short, 
shouted: “They’re riding high, wide, and 


Acm: 


Ike: Should the Army pay his aides? 


handsome.” Disturbed and in a mollifying 
mood, the Army explained that the aides 
were assigned to Eisenhower merely to 
help in his work as a “military elder states- 
man,” then laid responsibility on a Presi- 
dential directive of July 1946 ordering that 
inactive generals of the Army and fleet 
admirals be provided with “such facilities 
and personal assistants as you may deem 
proper after consultation with each indi- 
vidual involved . . . Only in exceptional 
circumstances . . . would more than three 
such assistants be required.” 

Of the other qualifying top rankers, 
none had availed himself fully of this as- 
sistance: Gen. George C. Marshall had 
one master sergeant; Admiral Ernest J. 
King, a commander; Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, a lieutenant (j.g.); Admiral Wil- 
liam Halsey, none; Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
only such personnel as he required from 
Hamilton Air Base in his home state of 
California. General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing, ailing at Walter Reed Hospital, 
still maintained an office in the Pentagon 
Building, staffed by a colonel, a lieutenant 
colonel, and a master sergeant who 
handled graves registrations and other 
first-world-war business. 

But Congressional critics were quick to 
point out that Ike’s case,was a little differ- 
ent. As president of wealthy Columbia 
University, drawing a good salary in addi- 
tion to his retirement allowance, he could 
find sources other than the government to 
pay for his chauffeur. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Cake and Brickbats 


The President was 64 years old last 
Saturday, but it was not a happy birth- 
day. Sitting on the edge of a nationwide 
railroad strike which could further shrink 
his election chances was not a pleasant 
way to celebrate. Nor could the cake and 
64 red roses that his staff gave him make 
up for the brickbats flying northward from 
the South. But if the President was 
moody, he brought joy to the year-old 
Greater Los Angeles Press Club. 

With its first birthday celebration com- 
ing up on June 14, several of the Press 
Club’s organizers got together a fortnight 
ago to make the arrangements. “Let’s in- 
vite the President to speak at a non- 
political meeting,” one of them had wise- 
cracked. Somebody else picked it up: 
“Well, why not give it a try—it only costs 
a buck for a wire.” It was not such a wild 
suggestion. They all knew Mr. Truman 
would be in Berkeley on June 12 and 
that he was bitter over State Democratic 
Chairman James Roosevelt’s Jackson Day 
dinner slight in praising Eisenhower and 
ignoring the President. 

Taking up the idea, Gene Sherman, ex- 
president of the club, called up his suc- 
cessor Walter C. Ames, a fellow Times 
man. An invitational wire was sent out 
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and the matter was forgotten. Last Mon- 
day, May 3, Ames excitedly phoned Sher- 
man. “Hold on to your desk, Gene,” he 
said. “The man’s coming.” Then he read 
the White House wire of acceptance: “The 
President has asked me to tell you that he 
‘an accept the invitation of the Greater 
Los Angeles Press Club to be guest speaker 
at their anniversary luncheon.” 

R. S. V. P.: To the dissension-torn and 
discouraged California Democratic leader- 
ship, the President’s wire was like a blow 
in the face. In a tizzy, County Chairman 
Rollin MeNitt announced that he had 
previously sent Mr. Truman an invitation 
via James Roosevelt but had received no 
answer, Asserting that he had pointed out 
to the President that 44 per cent of the 
state’s votes were in the South, MecNitt 
roared that another Charles Evans Hughes- 
Hiram Johnson episode was in the making 
and that the snub would cost the Demo- 
crats the state. Roosevelt curtly said that 
he had relayed MeNitt’s invitation to the 
White House. The White House said that 
it had never reached Mr. Truman. 

Flushed. with success, the Press Club 
directors called in two associate members, 
Postmaster Michael Fanning and John B. 
Elliott, oil magnate and Democratic power, 
to help in the arrangements. But against 
their counsel, it was decided to take the 
President directly to the club’s inelegant 
quarters, across the street from the 
weather-stained Moorish towers of the 
Hearst Examiner Building, and up in its 
creaking elevators for a press conference. 
From there the entourage would move to 
the Coconut Grove of the swank Ambas- 
sador Hotel where the President would 
address a capacity crowd of 1,100. Last 
week for the sake of appearances, redecora- 
tion of the club was hastily begun. 

With attendance limited to the 600 mem- 
bers and 500 guests, the Press Club was 
turning down hundreds of requests from 
Los Angeles’ top citizens. An $85-a-week 
reporter-member complained: “The big 
shots didn’t give a damn about us when 
we were struggling to get the club started, 
but now that the President is going to be 
our guests, they’re all crowding around 
trying to be friendly. They can all go to 
the foot of the class.” Unless Press Club 
heads could be persuaded to change their 
minds, Mr. Truman would sit) at— the 
speaker’s table surrounded by the working 
press while industrialists, politicians, and 
film magnates would peer from the back 
rows, if they were able to get in at all. 


The Week’s Work 


Last week the President also: 

P Opened the annual buddy-poppy sale by 
buying a poppy from Sandra Marie Smith, 
5, daughter of a dead war veteran. She and 
her two brothers live at the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars National Home at Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 

> \ppointed Howard P. Bruce, Baltimore 
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President: From Sandra a poppy 


banker, to be deputy administrator of the 
European Recovery Program. 

P Was urged by Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
National Bureau of Standards director, to 
make “a full and complete presentation of 
all the facts” in the FBI letter concerning 
Condon’s loyalty. 

P Issued an executive order for the gov- 
ernment to take over the nation’s rail- 
roads at 1 p.m. Monday—just 17 hours 
before the strike deadline set by three 
rail unions. The order followed a week- 
end of fruitless White House conferences 
with officials of the railroads and the 
three unions. 


THIRD PARTY: 


Taylor and the Terror 


Sen. Glen (Cowboy) Taylor wasn’t 
strumming a guitar; he was out to tell the 
Senate of the United States that Fascism 
was already upon us. In a twenty-minute 
speech on Monday, May 3, the third-party 
candidate for Vice President gave a har- 
rowing, blow-by-blow account of his brush 
with the Alabama law when he attempted 
to elbow his way through the colored en- 
trance into a Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress in Birmingham last Saturday night 
and got arrested (Newsweek, May 10). 
The highlights: “In the past I have sung 
the old song ‘Birmingham Jail.’ Today that 
song has ? 
thought I would be placed under arrest in 
the usual friendly fashion when a person 
who thinks he is of some consequence is 
involved.” Instead, the big policemen— 
“they have them big in Alabama”’— 
roughed him up and called him “buddy.” 

In the police car, Taylor told his col- 
leagues, “I figured that after they had 
been as rough as they were in the vicinity 
of the church, I would not care to dis- 
cover what they might do to me on a dark 
street ... 1 ama brave man, but I am not 





new meaning for me... I. 
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a fool... I am not at all certain that if I 
had provoked any action at all I would be 
here today speaking . From there it 
was a small step for Taylor to freedom of 
religion, the persecution of the third party, 
a denunciation of the Mundt antisubver- 
sion bill, and a disquisition on the similari- 
ties between Hitler’s Germany and Tru- 
man’s United States. But the Senate 
seemed unimpressed. Member after mem- 
ber got up and left. By the time Taylor 
had finished his speech* a scant half-dozen 
senators were left. 

Returning to Birmingham on Tuesday. 
Taylor faced Police Court Judge Oliver 
Hall, who rejected a defense request that 
the case be dismissed. In fining Taylor $50 
and giving him a suspended sentence of 
six months for disorderly conduct Hall 
said he considered the whole case a pub- 
licity stunt. There were two minor in- 
terruptions to the proceedings, once when 
the lights went out and again when Judge 
Hall paused to pass a note to the press 
bench asking for the score of the Birming- 
ham-Chattanooga ball game. Taylor an- 
nounced he would appeal to higher courts. 


POLITICS: 


The Dixie Rebellion 


Harry S. Truman was not a kissin’ man, 
but last week he had one thing in common 
with the osculatory Gov. Jim Folsom: 
Both were soundly licked in the Alabama 
primaries. In the first ballot test of the 
Southern revolt, the Truman forces had 
failed to win a single Presidential elector 
and a majority of the national convention 
delegates were pledged against the Presi- 
dent. In fact, all eleven Democratic electors 


*Not in Taylor's account: In showing newsmen 
where his shins had been barked in the fracas, he 
exposed a length of long woolen underwear. The 
temperature in Birmingham that night was nearly 
) degrees 





In Birmingham, Taylor had “longies” 
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chosen were pledged to vote against Mr. 
Truman next December if he persisted in 
sponsoring his civil-rights program. 

For Folsom, the defeat was almost as 
sweeping. He ran far down the list as a 
candidate for delegate, and the man he 
endorsed for Sen. John J. Sparkman’s seat, 
Philip J. Hamm, had been so soundly 
beaten that he conceded early, retired 
early, and had not been heard from since. 

But if Alabama’s 300,000 voters had 
shown their hearty dislike of the Presi- 
dent’s program, their behavior at the polls 
was more than a little paradoxical. Big- 
. gest vote getters in the delegates-at-large 
race were Sen. Lister Hill and ex-Gov. 
Chauncey Sparks, who had promised they 
would stay in the party “no matter what,” 
and enough regular delegates favoring this 
position had been elected to promise a 
split in the Southern secession movement. 
As if to balance Hill’s showing, Birming- 
ham Police Commissioner Eugene Connor, 
who had campaigned for delegate-at-large 
by tossing Sen. Glen Taylor into jail, 
polled a vote almost as heavy. Hidden in 
the dust kicked up by the racial issue was 
the defeat of two able congressmen, Carter 
Manasco and Pete Jarman. 

Even before the full returns of the pri- 
mary had come in, State Democratic 
Chairman Gessner T. McCorvey had 
gloated: “President Truman’s goose is 
cooked as far as Alabama is concerned.” 
Other anti-Truman Democrats took heart. 
The goose was sizzling in Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and South Carolina. Whether these 
states would send pledged anti-Truman 
electors to the electoral college or not re- 


mained to be seen, but the movement was 
under way. 


Taft’s New Lease on Life 


For divergence of opinion as to the 
real winner in a political contest, Ohio’s 
GOP primary last Tuesday, May 4, took 
the cake. “Taft Prestige Receives Jolt in 
Home State,” headlined The Cleveland 
Press. “Stassen Setback Makes GOP Race 
a Wide-Open Bet,” said PM in New York. 
The New York World-Telegram envi- 
sioned a resurrection: “Ohio Returns Leave 
Taft Live Candidate.” The New York 
Times played it safe: “Ohio Gives Taft 44, 
Stassen 9 in Vote Held Blow to Both.” 

Harold E. Stassen, the 41-year-old Min- 
nesotan who had been brash enough to 
enter the Ohio primary against the state’s 
favorite-son candidate for President, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, claimed victory, ignoring 
his own pre-primary yardstick. After 
handpicking eleven districts (two delegates 
each) where he believed Taft to be weakest 
and deliberately entering only one candi- 
date—the widely known and popular Car- 
rington T. Marshall—in the statewide 
contests for nine delegates-at-large, Stassen 
on April 22 had said: 

“The measure of the test in the Ohio 
primary should be this: First, whether or 
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“HERE'S NO LUCK TO YO'ALL!” 
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not a majority of the 23 delegate candi- 
dates which we are presenting on the is- 
sues are elected. Second, whether or not 
our candidate for delegate-at-large [Mar- 
shall] receives a vote higher than the aver- 
age vote of the other delegates-at-large.” 

The results: Only nine Stassen dele- 
gates were elected, three short of a ma- 
jority; Marshall, regarded a certain winner 
in the field of ten candidates-at-large, 
failed to be elected, finishing last behind 
the nine victorious Taft candidates in the 
only statewide test of Stassen strength. 

Taft, like Stassen, also claimed a 


triumph after the returns were in, but he . 


too ignored his pre-primary yardstick. His 
associates had not expected Stassen to win 
more than five or six delegates; Taft him- 
self refused to concede he would lose any. 
The results: He lost nine to Stassen. 
Overlooked in the GOP claims and 
counterclaims was an almost equally bit- 
ter contest in the Democratic primary. 


Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 
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Ex-Gov. Frank J. Lausche who went down 
in the Republican landslide two years 
ago was attempting a comeback. Seeking 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
against Ray T. Miller, former mayor of 
Cleveland, Lausche had the entire state 
Democratic organization against him, plus 
the opposition of orgnized labor. Outcome: 
Lausche snowed Miller under 320,000 to 
133,000, proving once more that he is one 
of the most remarkable vote getters in 
Ohio’s history. Also chosen: A slate of 
delegates favorable to President Truman. 

The Republicans might not be able to 
agree on who had won, but the Demo- 
crats had no such problem. 


Significance++ 


To weigh the results of the Taft-Stassen 
battle, it must be remembered that out- 
siders entering GOP primaries in Ohio 
against favorite-son candidates have in- 
variably been able to pick up delegates 
owing to sectional complexities that have 
always existed in the Ohio organization. 
Leonard Wood did it in. 1920, Herbert 
Hoover in 1928, and William Borah in 1936. 

This year as the primary date ap- 
proached, Stassen was riding the tide of 
sweeping victories in Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska, a good showing in Pennsylvania, 
and a spurt into first place in the Gallup 
poll. Taft, on the other hand, was like a 
boxer out on his feet; he had consistently 
done badly in polls, and in the Nebraska 
test he had finished a poor third despite 
strenuous campaigning, plus the backing 
of the GOP organization in the state. 

Allowing for these and other factors, it 
is difficult to credit Stassen with a victory 
in Ohio, although he suffered nothing like 
a major setback. More detrimental to him 
than the vote is the fact that he prob- 
ably has earned the uncompromising op- 
position of Taft followers who, if they are 
needed in the convention to put the Stas- 
sen nomination over, are now far less 
likely to throw their support to him. 

Stassen’s own pre-primary evaluation of 
what he had to win in Ohio to triumph was 
probably the correct one. In failing to pass 
the test he had set for himself, he merely 
scored par for the course, matching the 
efforts of outsiders in other years. 

Taft, on the other hand, got a new lease 
on life. A real licking in his own state 
would have finished him. Barring an up- 
set, he will still enter the convention with 
a sizable bloc of delegates and the hope, at 
least, of getting the nomination. 


DEFENSE: 


Planes and the Draft 


The Russian threat had completely re- 
shaped American ideas on national de- 
fense. The emphasis was rapidly shifting 
to the Air Force as the principal arm of 
the military. In addition, where Ameti- 
cans had always detested the idea of con- 
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scription in peacetime, they now realized 
that in this supersonic age it would be 
too late to build up the Army after Russia 
had attacked unless the groundwork for it 
was laid before. 

As reflected in Congress, the agreement 
on the place of the Air Force in national 
defense was almost unanimous. Last 
Thursday, May 6, when the Senate de- 
bated whether to expand it from 55 groups 
to 70, only the voice of Sen. Glen (Cow- 
boy) Taylor of Idaho, Henry Wallace’s 
third-party running mate, was raised in 
dissent. Only one other senator, Harry P. 
Cain of Washington, a Republican, voted 
against it. The proposal had already 
passed the House, 343 to 3. In the Senate 
the vote was equally overwhelming, 74 to 
9, (For a, detailed explanation of the au- 
thorized 70-group Air Force, see page 30.) 

There was no such unanimity on con- 
scription, but the disagreement was more 
over detail than over principle. The Senate 
and House Armed Services Committees 


both favored reviving Selective Service 
and drafting men between the ages of 19 
and 26 for two years; but while the Sen- 
ate committee also favored establishing 
Universal Military Training for 18-year- 
olds, the House committee was dead-set 
against the idea. 

How they would resolve the conflict re- 
mained in doubt, but some kind of com- 
pulsory military service appeared certain 
of enactment in any event. 


POWER: 


No Steam for TVA 


For the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
sell the hydroelectric power created by its 
navigation and flood-control projects was 
one thing; critics of TVA in Congress could 
understand the logic behind it, much as 
they might oppose government ownership 
of public utilities generally. But when the 
authority decided to build an $84,000,000 
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steam plant to generate electricity for 
public sale, that was too much. 

Last week, voting 4 to 3 to reject the 
authority's request for $4,000,000 to start 
construction of the plant, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee declared: 

“If the (TVA) position . . . is sustained, 
a precedent will be set which will justify 
unlimited future expansion of electric gen- 
erating facilities by TVA by means of steam 
plants or other methods having nothing 
to do with navigation or flood control. 

“Therefore, the request . squarely 
presents the issue as to whether the Con- 
gress did in fact intend that TVA should 
operate primarily as a public utility for all 
purposes and without limitation, and fur- 
ther, whether there is Constitutional au- 
thority for such operations.” 

In a minority report, the Democratic 
members of the committee condenined its 
action as “a backward step.” Obviously, a 
new battle over the issue of public verstis 
private power was shaping up. 





wine to the refusal of the House 
QO Ways and Means subcommittee to 
hold open hearings, the first rounds of 
the fight over renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act have been fought 
behind closed doors. By the time this 
comment appears, the controversy should 
have been brought into the open through 
a definite committee recommendation. 


ROM its first passage in 1934, this act 

has met very strong Republican op- 
position in Congress. Its most recent re- 
newal, in 1945, while the war was still 
on and the Democrats controlled Con- 
gress, Was approved by a vote of 239 to 
153 in the House and 54 to 21 in the 
Senate. The vote on crippling amend- 
ments in both houses was closer. Last 
year, when the Republicans took charge, 
a movement to suspend operation of the 
act was checked by Senators Vandenberg 
and Millikin with the help of a Presi- 
dential order providing for escape clauses 
in future agreements and for investiga- 
tion by the Tariff Commission of com- 
plaints by American producers. These ac- 
commodations made it possible for the 
United States to proceed with the nego- 
tiation of the multiple trade agreements 
which became effective at the first of this 
year and of the charter of an inter- 
national trade organization. 

Although there has been some shift in 
opinion in the Republican party, as in 
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The Reciprocal Trade Nettle 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


the country as. a whole, on the tariff 
question, the natural inclination of prob- 
ably a majority of this Congress would 
be to let the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act lapse or to convert it into 
something quite different in substance if 
not in name. 

The Administration is pressing hard 
for a straight three- 
year renewal. And 
it is not without 
bargaining power. 
The lapse of the act 
on June 12 would 
not vitiate the trade 
agreements already 
made. If Congress 
either fails to act or 
presents a_ substi- 
tute measure giving 
the President solid grounds for a veto, the 
issue will be flung into the national cam- 
paign. It probably would produce some 
votes for the Democrats and certainly 
would embarrass the GOP. 

For it is no longer merely a tariff issue 
—although if it were only that it would 
still find the Republican party divided. 
It is locked into the greater question of 
American leadership in the world. From 
the Atlantic Charter through the negotia- 
tion of the Lend-Lease agreements and 
the Geneva and Havana conferences, the 
reduction of trade barriers has been pro- 
claimed as a cardinal postwar objective 





of American policy. It has been pressed 
unremittingly, against varied and often 
persistent opposition abroad, including 
Britain. It is, in a real sense, an integral 
part of the European Recovery Program. 
In the ECA Act, Congress itself stipu- 
lated that the participating countries 
should cooperate in reducing barriers to 
trade not only among themselves but be- 
tween themselves and other countries. 

The force of this argument is recog- 
nized by many members of Congress who 
dislike the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act in its present form. 

Hence the search for a compromise 
which the President might accept or 
which could be defended if vetoed. If 
affirmative approval by Congress of each 
agreement is required, a small clique in 
a committee could block action and log- 
rolling is likely ‘to revive. The whole 
mechanism would be seriously damaged 
if not destroyed. A Congressional. veto 
right—a provision that an agreement 
would become effective unless rejected by 
both Houses of Congress within 30 or 60 
days—would be somewhat less injurious. 


ROBABLY the least objectionable com- 

promise would be a straight one-year 
extension of the act in its present form. 
But even that would be widely inter- 
preted here and abroad as only a stay 
of the death sentence until after the 
election. 
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White Star vs. Red: If Moscow Starts “Operation America’... 








In Bangor, Maine, last week Gen. George 
C. Kenney, commander of the Strategic 
Air Command, delivered a_ little-noticed 
speech that all but scared the wits out of 
an audience of women. The present peace, 
he told Maine’s State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on Friday, May 7, is 
“little more than a superficial armistice.” 
“Tt is no longer necessary to ask if we 
think there is danger of war,” he said. 
“The question today is quite simple and 
direct: When will the Communist crowd 
start ‘Operation America’?” 

Although Kenney declined to estimate 
the date (“it wili be as soon as they feel 
they can win”), he did reveal how the 
United States would meet the attack: 
Air Power. A stockpile of bombs larger 
than any in the world, plus the air power 
to carry them to the enemy. 

Whatever the accuracy of Kenney’s esti- 
mate of the possibility of war, his state- 
ment nevertheless reflected this nation’s 
postwar shift in strategic concepts. Where 
America formerly regarded sea forces as 
the first line of defense, it now placed the 
dependence on air power. If the Russians 
launched “Operation America,” what 
would happen? 

Although only the most extreme air- 
power enthusiasts still argued that planes 
alone could bring victory, even the Army 
and Navy long ago agreed that, if the 
Russians suddenly went berserk and swept 
into Western Europe, the Air Force would 
have to bear the brunt of the war for the 
first months at least. 

In those initial months, the United 
States would have little to fight back with 
except the Air Force. Against the 208 
divisions in the Red Army itself and the 
75 additional divisions in Russia’s satellite 
armies, the American, British, and French 
troops now in Europe could do little more 
than offer token resistance and run. Slow 
and ponderous as the Red Army might be, 
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Kenney: His SAC will lead the attack 


the most optimistic estimate was that it 
would reach the Channel ports within two 
or three months. Theoretically, the West- 
ern Powers might be able to stop the Reds 
at the Pyrenees in Southern France or 
Northern Spain, and in Turkey if all the 
breaks went their way. The probability, 
however, was that within six months at 
the most the Hammer and Sickle would be 
flying over Gibraltar and on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. 

In the Far East the story would be the 
same. A few days would find all Korea in 
Russian hands. In three months the Red 
Army would be standing at the Yellow 
River. 

What the Russians would do then, only 
the Russians themselves could know. They 
might decide to by-pass Japan and grab 
the Aleutians if only for the nuisance 


Obsolescent:' The B-29 helped win the last war; for the next, more powerful weapons like the B-36 are ready 


value; by landing 5,000 troops on the chain 
in 1942, Japan managed to keep 120,000 
Americans occupied in that part of the 
world for months. They might decide to in- 
vade Alaska, and from it bomb the Pacific 
Coast. They might decide to invade 
Greenland to strike at the East Coast. 

The Red Heartland: In any event 
American strategy called for securing bases 
around the perimeter of Russia and then 
striking back from the air. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff had already 
decided what these bases would be and, 
while their decision was necessarily top 
secret, it could be assumed that North 
Africa, Japan, England, and Iceland were 
high on their list. 

Once in possession of the Channel ports 
the Russians would, of course, attempt to 
knock out England with the German V-2s 
which they are known to have, and with 
the improved rockets they are believed to 
have. In all probability, they would even- 
tually succeed in making England unten- 
able for Air Force operations. Meanwhile 
the Air Force would be making life ex- 
tremely unpleasant for them. 

Last week, when Congress finally voted 
a 70-group Air Force, it did so in the con- 
viction that the United States has only 
two weapons to match Russia’s millions 
of armed men: (1) the Strategic Air Com- 
mand under General Kenney, and (2) the 
atom bomb. The SAC would not send 
thousands of planes into Russia, as the 
Eighth Air Force and the RAF did into 
Germany during the last war; such mass 
raids would be too costly since the United 
States as yet has no super-long-range 
fighters that could protect bombers across 
3,000 miles of Europe and European 
Russia. However, mass raids wouldn’t be 
necessary. With the atom bomb one plane 
could do the damage that formerly re- 
quired hundreds. 

The planes would go out from England 
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-... It Will Be Our Bombers Against Their Manpower and Fighters 





in very small groups—perhaps in twos and 
threes. Flying at more than 35,000 feet, 
they would seek to slip into Russia un- 
noticed. Their targets: first, Moscow— 
Moscow above all. Then the other large 
cities of European Russia—Kiev, Lenin- 
grad, Kharkov, Odessa. 

Although there was much talk during 
the war about how Russia had shifted its 
factories into and behind the Urals, in 
Asia, the heart of Soviet industry has re- 
mained in European Russia. And this is 
especially true of the most vital war 
plants, those making planes, rockets, and 
tanks. They were too huge and too com- 
plex to move, and it would have been 
necessary to move too many of their 
workers along with them. Moreover, the 
Kremlin wanted them nearby, where the 
masters of Russia could keep their eyes 
on them. 

The result is that an estimated 40 per 
cent of the aircraft industry alone is cen- 
tered around Moscow. 

Security Minimum: Does the United 
States have the planes to strike at Euro- 
pean Russia and to keep up the air war 
against the Reds until the American air- 
craft industry, which in 1944 turned out 
96,000 bombers, fighters, and transports 
(one every five minutes) could get back 
into full production? The answer is that 
it doesn’t now, but it will. 

The present 55-group Air Force probably 
would be exhausted before the industry 
could get moving, but the 70 groups which 
Congress has voted could keep fighting 
until reinforcements started arriving, blast- 
ing the Red Army’s lines of communica- 


tions as well as the cities of European - 


Russia. At least, 70 groups was the figure 
set in the Finletter report* as the calcu- 
lated minimum security need of the nation 





*Made to President Truman Dec. 30, 1947, by a 
special Commission on Air Policy headed by 
Thomas K. Finletter. 








Vershinin: Red Air Force boss 


—and the Finletter report is the most 
authoritative statement yet on the subject. 

The 170-group Air Force will have 
21 heavy-bomb groups, five light-bomb 
groups, 22 fighter groups, three all-weather 
fighter groups, four tactical reconnaissance 
groups, five long-range reconnaissance 
groups for weather observation and map- 
ping and photographic missions, ten troop- 
carrier groups, and 22 separate liaison, 
search, and rescue squadrons. Supporting 
it will be 27 groups of the National Air 
Guard and 34 of the Air Reserve. In all, 
the plan calls for 12,400 aircraft in opera- 
tion with 8,100 in reserve. 

The Air Force still is largely equipped 
with the bombers and fighters that won 
the last war, but they are rapidly being 
replaced. There are now six jet-fighter 
groups in the United States—four with 


P-80s and two with P-84s—and several 
jet-fighter squadrons. There are two P-80 
fighter groups overseas. 

The heavy-bomb groups still are 
equipped with B-29s; but B-50s and B-36s, 
which can travel 50 per cent farther with 
the same bombload and twice as far when 
carrying atom bombs, are coming off the 
production lines. The first ready-to-fight 
units will be ready late this year or early 
next. 

The air-power enthusiasts contend that 
knocking out the cities of European Russia 
would break the back of the Red Army. 
They argue that only an industrial nation 
can wage modern war, and that, with Rus- 
sia’s industry atomized, the Red Army 
would swiftly become impotent. 

Victory Minimum: Comforting as 
the argument may be, United States 
strategy is not based on any such opti- 
mistic view of Russian vulnerability. 
Military leaders cannot afford to under- 
estimate an enemy; on the contrary, they 
must lean over backward and give him the 
benefit of every doubt. American strategy, 
therefore, contemplates that long-range 
bombing would be only the first stage of 
the air war. The second—and crucial— 
stage would begin only when the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were at full war- 
time strength and ready for combined 
offensives around the whole of the. Rus- 
sian perimeter. 

The United States has no intention of 
landing mass armies in Europe and slug- 
ging it out with the Red Army—manpower 
against manpower. Napoleon and Hitler 
both made that mistake; and Russia, with 
its huge population to draw on, swallowed 
them up. American strategists are thinking, 
rather, in terms of closing the circle of air 
bases around Russia, making it smaller 
and smaller, tighter and tighter, until the 
Russians are throttled. This means getting 
bases through combined air, sea, and 


Yak 9 and Yak 3: Russia’s answer to long-range American bombers—swarms of fighter planes 
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Atom Bombs, Production, Reserves Would Weight the Balance 





ground operations ever closer to Russia’s 
heartland, then using the bases for sus- 
tained bombing and guided-missile attacks. 
The closer the bases are, the more sustained 
the attacks can be. Meanwhile, the Air 
Force will also be dropping weapons to 
occupied peoples behind the Red Army 
lines and paratroopers to help them attack 
the Russians from the rear. 

It would be technical superiority in the 
air against Russian superiority in man- 
power. How long it would take for air- 
technical superiority to win is anybody’s 
guess. 

What Russia Has: For all the evi- 
dence indicates that Russia anticipated 
what the American strategy would be even 
before the strategy was devised. As far 


& 


squads have any trouble recruiting in the 
American, British, and French zones; the 
Western nations in their naiveté offered 
little interference. 

The Germans were permitted to bring 
their families along. Many of them also 
brought models and blueprints. A special 
center was established for them 24 miles 
from Moscow under Marshall Lavrenti P. 
Beria, head of the MVD and they were 
put to work. 

While aircraft production in the United 
States was cut from 96,000 planes annually 
to 1,500, Russia’s output went down only 
from 40,000 to 18,000. No aircraft plants 
were closed. At first, the Russians at- 
tempted to move Germany’s plants into 
the Soviet Union. They gave this up when 





European 


Martin XB-48 “Engines”: Against jet fighters, jet bombers 


back as 1944, when Germany was still 
unconquered, the Russians already were 
planning what they considered the inevi- 
table showdown with capitalism—meaning 
the United States. Fighting their way into 
Germany, they saw at every hand evidence 
of what American air power could do. And 
they started planning means of combat- 
ting it. 

With the Red Army went special NKVD 
(now MVD) squads. They carried orders 
to round up every German aeronautical 
engineer, technician, and_ skilled worker 
they could find—particularly those who 
knew jets and guided missiles—and to offer 
them good wages, good homes, and extra 
rations if they would move to Moscow. 
An estimated 50 per cent of the aero- 
nautical engineers in the Russian zone ac- 


cepted the offer. Nor did the NKVD 
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it proved impracticable, and put the plants 
in operation instead. 

The Russian Air Force, under Deputy 
Minister of the Armed Forces Konstantin 
Vershinin, is now believed to have 14,000 
combat planes operational, with the em- 
phasis on fighters. During the war the Red 
Air Force bombers and bomber crews 
were relatively inefficient, and its com- 
manders seemed incapable of organizing 
mass strikes. One hundred and fifty or 
200-plane raids were the best they could 
muster; and even these were organizational 
triumphs for the Russians. 

The Bomber Race: Whether the 
Russians have made any progress in this 
direction since is unknown. A_ bomber 
which looks very much like the B-29 has 
been seen by American military attachés 
in Moscow, but no one can say how many 


the Russians have or what its performance 
is. A strategic air command, like that of 
the United States, is being developed; but 
again, no one can more than guess at its 
efficiency. 

On the other hand, the Russian fighters 
during the war were excellent, and the 
fighter pilots proved as competent as their 
German adversaries. The Red Air Force 
started developing jets as far back as 1943. 
In 1944 Stalin gave Andrei Kostikoff, his 
leading jet designer, power to call for any 
resources he needed to develop them fur- 
ther. There is every reason to believe that, 
with the help of the German engineers, 
Kostikoff is now building jets the equal of 
any in the world. 

Russian radar is extremely bad, and the 
country’s radar defenses are spotty. It 
would be relatively easy for American 
planes to get across the border undetected. 
But in view of the excellence of the Rus- 
sian fighters and fighter pilots they would 
face hot and heavy going once they were 
detected. 

In fighting the Luftwaffe, the Red Air 
Force ran into constant trouble because 
its communications were bad. Planes’ fre- 
quently were grounded for lack of gas, 
bombs, or ammunition. Since then the 
Russians have been working to overcome 
this deficiency. A network of roads is being 
constructed to link airfields with supply 
bases. The air force was given nearly all 
the 200,000 American trucks which the 
Red Army had when the war ended. 

Destroying Russia’s aircraft industry 
would not immediately drive the Russians 
from the air. Only part of the present out- 
put of planes is being used; only part 
could be used in peacetime. The remain- 
der is being stored against just such an 
emergency as Russia would face if atom 
bombs fell on its leading cities. 

The Russians plan to use their stored- 
up planes as reserves and thus keep their 
fighter groups in operation in spite of the 
production loss which American bombing 
would cause. 

The Big If: Whether the Russians 
could also hit back at American cities is 
questionable. The probability is that, if 
Russia seized Alaska or Greenland, it 
could successfully bomb the United States, 
but owing to the inefficiency of its bombers 
‘and bomber crews, the operation would be 
extremely costly. Even without such bases 
the Russians could make suicide missions 
to Pacific Coast cities, sending bombers 
over from Siberia without any thought of 
their returning. Under present circum- 
stances such missions would have little 
more than propaganda value. Only sus- 
tained bombing can be effective. But if the 
Russians develop the atom bomb, they 

might wreak havoc to match that visited 
on them. 
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Yloue New Car Lietewed 


a change-over to the 
New General Squeegee 


..- 24 Lbs, of Air! 





Today's speeds call for more than a soft ride from low pressure tires. Your 













new car deserves all the safety advantages of General’s Top Quality. 
The new General Squeegee .. . with 24 pounds of air... gives 

you not only the softest, quietest ride, but also extra safe 

and long mileage... and the quickest Action-Traction 


stops, rain or shine, of any tire we have ever built. 
More new-car buyers are changing-over to the new | 


low pressure Squeegee than to any other make. 


or complete freedom from puncture 
risks and annoyance, see the amazing 
new General Puncture-Sealing Safety 
Tube at your General Tire Dealer's. 
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91.4% to be exact! when purchasers of Imperial were 
questioned in a nation-wide survey, 91.4% proved to be 
repeat purchasers. Yes, nine out of ten say Imperial again ! 
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as made by Hiram Walker. 
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Imperial again! 


go years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this 
product are 4 years or more old, 30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill, 
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The Lull in the Cold War 


On V Day just three years ago, we cheered 
our brave Allies 

Who helped to sweep the hated foe from 
earth and seas and skies, 


We hung the banners out to greet our 


Gurkhas and our Sikhs, 
Our Fighting French, our Czechs, our 
Poles, our Yugoslavs, our Greeks ... 


Now democratic nations in another anxious 
pause 

Are making preparations for another com- 
mon cause, 

Though peace is highly spoken of, the post- 
war world divides 

And possible belligerents are busy chang- 
ing sides. 


So when our next V Day is due, for those 
alive to see, 

With fighting friends of World War Two 
opposed in World War Three, 
Though old Allies have fallen out, 

ranks will fill the gaps— 
We'll maybe cheer our Germans, 
Italians and our Japs. 


new 


our 


These rueful thoughts by Sagittarius, 
staff poet of the London weekly The New 
Statesman and Nation, reflected popular 
sentiment west of the Iron Curtain on the 


Inside reports indicate a truce in the East-West war that 


third anniversary of V-E Day. Yet quar- 
ters that are usually called—and some- 
times are—authoritative managed last 
week to take a brighter view of events 
than could the depressed public. They felt 
that a tacit truce in the cold war between 
East and West had taken shape since the 
Italian elections. 

In fact reports reaching Washington 
from various parts of the world indicated 
that Soviet diplomacy was in retreat. The 
retrcat may be temporary and the truce 
may be broken at any time. But for the 
tine being at least, the Soviets have 
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abandoned their blustering tactics. Secre- 
tary Marshall has noted the change and is 
willing to give the Russians the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Some of the facts which caused this 
behind-the-scenes development: 
> In Turkey Soviet Ambassador Alexander 
A. Lavrischeff called on President Ismet 
Inénii to express the hope that normal re- 
lations between the two countries would 
be restored. Inénii replied that he under- 
stood the statement to mean that the 
Soviets were abandoning their territorial 
claims against Turkey and were ready to 
negotiate a new nonaggression pact. Lav- 
rischeff made no immediate comment. 
> Yugoslav and Albanian support of the 
Greek guerrillas has been reduced to a 
trickle. Gen. Markos Vafiades, the Soviet- 
sponsored guerrilla chieftain, is being 
deserted by his followers, who charge that 
they have been “sold down the river” by 
the Soviets. 
P In the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries the press and radio have gradu- 
ally toned down their attacks against the 
United States, the Western Powers, and 
the ERP. Moscow correspondents noted 
that during the past few weeks the So- 
viet press has criticized the Western Pow- 
ers less than at any time since the end 


International 


of the war. Furthermore, the American 
Ambassador, Walter Bedell Smith, leaves 
this week for a ten-day fishing trip to 
Normandy. : 

> Communist leaders in France and Italy 
and in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions have softened their opposition to 
the ERP. 

>In Hungary the Russians are reducing 
the number of their troops in response to a 
popular feeling, which is shared by the 
Communist rank and file, that maintaining 
Russian troops has placed a crushing bur- 
den on the country’s economy. 


> Even Yugoslavia has finally taken offi- 
cial note of the anti-Soviet feeling, which 
has been growing since the Russians have 
refused to allow their satellite to partici- 
pate in the Marshall plan. Portraits of 
Lenin and Stalin are being removed from 
public buildings. Where they remain, great 
care is taken that they do not exceed in 
size the portraits of Marshal Tito and of 
other Yugoslav leaders. 


RUSSIA: 


Smokes for the Rich 


The cheapest Soviet cigarettes cost 2 
rubles a package—about 10 per cent of the 
15 to 20 rubles earned a day by a low-paid 
worker. Medium-priced cigarettes run from 
6 to 9 rubles, while expensive varieties 
cost 10 to 20 rubles. Last month the trade- 
union publication Trud reported a speech 
by one Pronin, Food Industries Minister, 
revealing the extent to which the cigarette 
industry had met its planned production. 
The industry had turned out 12 per cent 
of the planned production of cheap ciga- 
rettes, 49 per cent of the medium, and 142 
per cent of the high-priced varieties. 


Definition 
In Moscow last week the No. 1 Com- 
munist paper Pravda marked Soviet Press 


Day by urging that “every line in our 
newspapers and journals” be devoted to 
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produced these Red May Day banners in 
Vienna (left) and Berlin assailing the Marshall plan and blaming Western Reaktion for splitting the Reich 


Bolshevik propaganda and to assailing the 
“survivals of capitalism.” Only thus, ac- 
cording to Pravda, could the “true free- 
dom of the press” be demonstrated. 


UNs 


Failure on the Atom 


“No useful purpose can be served by 
carrying on negotiations.” 
Thus last week at Lake Success, after 
two years and more than 200 meetings, 
the Atomic Energy Commission became 
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Lofty General: Charles de Gaulle abandoned his 
usual stiffness and became King of the May when 


the first United Nations body to admit 
total defeat. For nearly three hours the 
- delegates of France, Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada, Belgium, China, 
and Colombia rose to place the blame for 
their failure squarely on Russia. Francois 
~ de Rose of France was their chief spokes- 
man: “The Soviet Union has had time to 
study the technical knowledge available 
to the commission, to review its own posi- 
tion in the light of such knowledge, and to 
appreciate that the admittedly far-reach- 
ing proposals sponsored by the majority 
are based on the scientific and technical 
facts . . . The question is not whether 
these measures are now acceptable but 
whether governments now want effective 
international control.” 

The majority delegates agreed to meet 
once more this week—to suspend formally. 


UNION: 


Not Now 


The speaker: Winston Churchill. The 
occasion: the first meeting of the privately 
sponsored Congress of Europe at The 
Hague last week. The old question: How 
can Europe unite? The new answer: 


“We need not waste our time this after- 
noon in disputes about who originated the 
idea of United Europe. There are many 
valid modern patents. There are many 
famous names associated with the revival 
and presentation of this idea. But we may 
all, I think, yield our pretensions to King 
Henry of Navarre, Henry IV of France, 
who with his great minister, M. Sully, be- 
tween the vears of 1600 and 1607 labored 
to set up a permanent committee represent: 
ing the fifteen—how we are sixteen—lead- 
ing Christian-states of Europe. 
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“This body was to act as an arbitrator 
on all questions concerning religious con- 
flict, national frontiers, internal disturb- 
ance, and common action against any 
danger from the East—which in those days 
meant the Turks. This he called the Grand 
Design. 

“After this long passage of time we are 
the, servants of the Grand Design . . . 

“The movement for European unity, as 
our draft report declares, must be a posi- 
tive force, deriving its strength from our 
common sense of spiritual values. It is a 
dynamic expression of democratic faith 
based upon moral conceptions and inspired 
by a sense of mission. In the center of our 
movement stands a charter of human 
rights, guarded by freedom and sustained 
by law. It is impossible to separate eco- 
nomics and defense from general political 
structure. Mutual aid in the economic field 
and joint military defense must inevitably 
be accompanied step by step with a paral- 
lel policy of closer unity ... 

“But our aim here is not confined to 
Western Europe. We seek nothing less 
than all Europe . . . We welcome any 
country where the people own the govern- 
ment and not the government the people. 

“Nothing that we do or plan here con- 


flicts with the paramount authority of a . 


world organization of the United Nations. 
On the contrary, I have always believed, 
as I declared in the war, that a Council 
of Europe was a subordinate, but neces- 
sary, part of the world organization. I 
thought at that time... that there should 
be several regional councils, august but 
subordinate . . . 

“The task before us at this congress is 
not only to raise the voice of Europe as a 
united whole during these few days we 


are together. We must here and now re- 
solve that in one form or another a Euro- 


European 


his followers hoisted him shoulder-high at a gath- 
ering of the Rally of the French People in Paris. 


pean assembly should be constituted which 
will enable that voice to make itself con- 
tinuously heard and, we trust, with ever- 
growing acceptance by all the free coun- 
tries of this Continent.” 

The Brave Banner: Some 700 dele- 
gates had poured into The Hague for a 
rally arranged by various groups in Euro- 
pean countries who have been advocating 
a European union. This movement has 
been sparked by Winston Churchill, and 
in the Knights’ Hall the delegates gathered 
to hear the former Prime Minister make 
the keynote address. As usual with 
Churchill’s speeches, it made worldwide 
headlines, especially in the United States. 
The. isolationist New York Daily News 
commented: “We don’t see how this speech 
can fail to make a terrific hit . . . Here’s 
wishing a United States of Western Europe 
an early birth, a swift and strong growth, 
and a lot of luck.” 

To observers at The Hague, the event 
was less awe-inspiring. A NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent cabled: “Even at the first 
plenary session, it was clear that the Con- 
gress of Europe was a pleasant flop. Hol- 
land contributed a setting of sunshine and 
flags and the presence of Crown Princess 
Juliana and Prince Bernhard. But the 
crowd in the high-ceilinged, sham-medieval 
Ridderzaal was a strange collection of has- 
beens, befuddled do-gooders, Iron Curtain 
refugees, and puzzled, wistful Germans 
gathered beneath a brave red and white 


banner, bearing a big E for Europe.” 


For Englishmen Abroad 


Winston Churchill’s rules for behavior 
for British visitors to the United States 
comprise three sentences, according to a 
Conservative M.P., Col. J. R. H. Hutch- 


ison. Hutchison last week gave this ver- 
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66 l 9 A7 was one of the best years in the 
history of the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company. 


“The Company’s financial position was 
excellent. More Metropolitan policyholders 
than ever before enjoyed the blessings of life 
insurance. Through investments, the Com- 
pany played a bigger role than in any pre- 
ceding year in helping to keep the wheels of 
industry turning . . . to provide jobs and 
homes . . . and to maintain high standards 
of living. 

“However, the year was not without its 
problems. Insurance costs were higher be- 
cause of lower interest rates, and because 
of the prevalent increase in the cost of goods 
and services.” 


President Leroy A. Lincoln reported these 
facts in his account of the Company’s 1947 


An Outstanding Year 


activities in a motion picture entitled “Pages 
From An Open Book.” Here are some other 
important facts about 1947 presented by 
Mr. Lincoln: 


—Payments to policyholders and_benefi- 
ciaries totalled $671,000,000—topping all 
records. 


—More than 2,300,000 people bought 
Metropolitan policies during the year. The 
total of Metropolitan policyholders reached 
32,384,000. 

—At the year-end, policyholders owned a 
total of $37,250,000,000 of Metropolitan 
protection—the greatest amount in.the Com- 
pany’s history. 

—Metropolitan will pay in 1948 somewhat 
more in dividends to policyholders than in 
1947, although there will be downward ad- 
justments for certain classes of business. 


in Metropolitan’s History 


Mr. Lincoln also reported that last year 
a committee representing all State Insurance 
Departments completed, as required by law, 
a periodic examination of Metropolitan. In 
their conclusions, the examiners reported: 


“The examination of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company indicates that 
it is in a sound financial condition.” 


“Policy claims are paid promptly, and 
fair and equitable treatment has been 
accorded the policyholders.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report for 1947, 
which is entitled.“‘Pages From An Open 
Book,” contains much additional informa- 
tion about the Company's operations. If 
you would like to have this booklet, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. A copy will 
be sent to you without charge. 











OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS — DECEMBER 31, 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


1947 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law 

This amount, together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is required to assure payment of all future policy 
benefits. 


Reserved for Future Payment Under 

Supplementary Contracts .....4.2.~, 

Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments which beneficiaries and policyholders 


have left with the Company to be paid out to them in 
future years. 


. $7,333,537,964.00 


373,634,251.42 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities . . . » $3,876,921,624,32 
U.S. Government . . . cn & 632, 510, 803: 00 
Canadian Government ., 244,410,821.32 
OtherBonds ... ..... «ss « 2,710,589,958,79 
Provincial and Municipal . *. . . $ 74,399,932.15 
Railroad. . 1. 1 we 510,214,387,99 








Policyholders’ Dividends Left on Deposit . 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


. 64,747,219.00 


141,215,117.00 Pesan 


Other Property ; 


Public Utility ee ar) 975,681,105.50 

Industrial and Miscellaneous. , 1,150,294,533.15 

Stocks ... 105,388,903,00 
All but $1,565,382. 00 are e Preferred or Guaranteed. 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 964,666,721.19 


$ 86,117,937.09 


Set aside for payment in 1948 to those policyholders eligible 
to receive them. 

Policy Claims Currently Outstanding .. 

Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported to the 
Company. 

Other Policy Obligations 

Including premiums received in advance, etc. 

Taxes Accrued 

Including estimated amount ‘of taxes payable i in 1948 on ‘the 
business of 1947. 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. . . 

All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 





Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $499,5 
This safety fund is made up of: 

Special Surplus Funds $ 72,2 

Unassigned Funds (Surplus) $427,2 


34,085,580.50 


33,550,654.32 


17,704,521.00 


21,000,000.00 
29,389,937.42 


- $8,048,865,244.66 


57,356.51 ] 
@ 


81,000.00 
76,356.51 


Loans on Policies P 

Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 

Real Estate (After decrease by oe of $25,000,000 
in the aggregate) . . 

Housing projects and other real estate 
acquired for investment . 


343,301,733.81 


208,752,510,.79 
$ 139,090,580.35 


Properties for Company use 35,015,955.07 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortage in- 

debtedness (of which $19,098,579.96 

is under contract of sale) 59,645,975.37 


Cash and Bank Deposits wae 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 

TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . 


156,258,124.20 
124,836,913.79 
57,706, 111.28 

- $8,548,422,601.17 


This fund, ieleeiies about 6 per cent of the 
@ Obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 
favorable experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $412,328,264.37 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements of 
law or regulatory authority. In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required 
by Law are $7,333,661 ,993.00, and All Other Obligations are $29,265,908.42. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MapIson AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders entitled, 
“‘Pages From An Open Book.” 
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sion of Churchill’s advice: “When you get 
there, you have to forget this [blank, 
blank] Socialist government of Great Brit- 
ain. It is the government of Britain and 
you do not criticize it. But when you get 
back—you make up for lost time.” 


PALESTINE: 


Fuse Burning Short 


So far as Palestine was concerned, last 
week was cold-comfort week. The pros- 
pects did not look any brighter, but then 
they did not look any worse either. That 
was something. 

In the Holy Land itself the bloody 
battles between the Jews and Arabs died 





American truce proposal (NEWSWEEK, 
May 10) limiting its duration to 30 days 
was still under discussion, but with little 
hope that it would be accepted. 


Significance— 


The May 15 deadline thus finds the 
United States Government without any 
workable Palestine policy. Expected Jew- 
ish demands-for recognition of the new 
state in Palestine are likely to be stalled 
until its strength and ability to survive 
are clearly demonstrated. In the meantime 
American efforts are directed toward 
strengthening the embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms and munitions to the Mid- 
dle East. This, it is hoped, will limit the 
unavoidable bloodshed. The British, who 


cme 


Jerusalem: A wrecked car supports a warning sign: “No passing, snipers” 


down. The British by a combination of 
force and persuasion beat both sides into 
agreeing to a cease-fire order in Jeru- 
salem. The Jews prepared Sarona, once 
the headquarters of the Templars and 
before the war an all-German settlement 
near Tel Aviv, as their capital. The Arabs 
continued to flee by the thousands from 
Jewish-held areas while reports to the 
United Nations disproved rumors that the 
regular armies of the Arab states had al- 
ready invaded Palestine. 

At Lake Success the United States plan 
for a temporary trusteeship died a natural 
death when the British proposed a “neu- 
tral authority” to fill the void after the 
mandate’s end on May 15. A UN Assembly 
subcommittee, thereupon was named _ to 
outline a “provisional regime” with some 
kind of central administration but with 
plenty of autonomy for Jews and Arabs. 
President Truman made a last-minute ap- 
peal for a ten-day truce and offered to fly 
UN, Jewish, and Arab representatives to 
Palestine in an American plane. Everyone 
rejected it. Another version of the original 
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are under treaty obligations to supply 
arms to some of the Arab states, have 
agreed to postpone deliveries until the 
Palestine situation is clarified. The Soviet 
position is unknown. But it is freely ad- 
mitted that the effectiveness of the em- 
bargo would be nullified if the Russians 
and their satellites should decide to supply 
arms either to the Arabs or to the Jews, 
or to both. 

One hopeful sign is reports which have 
reached the State Department from the 


Near East describing King Abdullah of . 


Trans-Jordan as still shopping for the best 
offer on the use of his Arab Legion. The 
king, who is known for his expensive habits 
but not for adherence to principles, is in 
need of funds. He is said to be lending a 
willing ear to offers from the Jewish 
Agency, which wants his “neutrality,” as 
well as from the Arab Higher Committee, 
which is prepared to pay for his services 
in “liberating” all of Palestine. Other re- 
ports insist that, irrespective of Abdullah’s 
final choice, the Syrian and Egyptian 
armies, which have so far kept within their 


borders, are ready to move into Palestine 
at the stroke of midnight May 15. For 
the time being the Arab states are ex- 
pected to limit their objectives to the 
occupation of Arab-designated territory. 
But there is little doubt that the isolated 
Jewish villages will be liquidated in the 
process. 

A development that has given unex- 
pected urgency to the solution of the 
Palestine problem has been the cutting off 
of the flow of oil from Iraq to the Mediter- 
ranean. The pipeline outlet at Haifa has 
been seized by the Jews and the refineries 
there have not worked since April. The 
flow through the other pipeline running to 
the town of Tripoli in Syria has also been 
cut off by a strike at the pumping station 
in Iraq. Each of these pipelines normally 
carries 100,000 barrels of oil a day. 

The French, who have been getting 25 
per cent of the Haifa output, are already 
running short, and Argentine transatlantic 
ships have difficulty in refueling at Mar- 
seille for the return journey. The oil supply 
to Greece, about 400,000 barrels a year, 
also comes from the Haifa output and has 
been stopped since April. 


BRITAIN: 


Sleep Talking 


Before a yawning House of Commons, 
Foreign Secretary Bevin last week shuffled 
through a pedestrian review of British 
foreign policy. He announced that Britain 
would not compromise with Communism, 
praised the concept of a Western union, but 
otherwise said little new and said it poor- 
ly. The London Daily Telegraph com- 
mented: “The sort of carefully prepared 
speech the Foreign Secretary has nowadays 
to read aloud practically defies attention 
. . . The atmosphere was leaden and so 
were many heads... Toward the end even 
Mr. Bevin himself seemed affected. One 
recalled the story of the peer who dreamt 
that he was speaking in the House of 
Lords and woke up to find that he was.” 


Kinsey and the Revolution 


In a London Daily Worker review of the 
now famous Kinsey report, Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane last week drew this cheerful 
Communist conclusion: “If this is any- 
where near true [the Kinsey report] 
means that in a classless society most of 
the troubles into which sex leads us will 
automatically disappear.” 


Revenge and Hatred 


“Don’t open any packages which come 
for me,” Capt. Roy Farran, former assist- 
ant superintendent of Palestine police, 
warned his brother Rex before leaving for 
a vacation in Scotland. But the May 3 
morning mail included a package for Roy 
from London, addressed in a woman's 
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... meeting your 





BIG and GROWING NEED for Ol! 





The better you live, the more oil you 
need. 


Today—3 million more cars are on the 
road than pre-war. 1,500,000 more homes 
have oil heat. Five times as many diesel 
locomotives now. Twice as many farm 
tractors and trucks. 


More oil spells more progress. 


But —this rising need for oil can be 
met only by modernizing and expand- 
ing on a big scale — and in a hurry in 
spite of today’s high costs. 


To do this job, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) and its affiliates are spend- 
ing one billion dollars in 1947 and 1948 
alone — for new wells, plants, tankers, 
pipelines, storage tanks, and all the other 


things it takes to get you the oil you need. 


That billion dollars 


is money that goes back into 








the business from earnings, 








past and current. 


In 1947, for instance, we put 426 million 
dollars into replacements and expansion. 
To do this, we: 


(1) used all funds set aside to replace 
worn-out equipment; 


(2) ploughed back well over half the 
year’s profits — all that was left 
after paying dividends; and 


(3) dipped heavily into savings put 
aside in years past to help meet 
just such needs as we face today. 


In the seven years 1940 through 1946, 
we spent well over one billion dollars for 
needed equipment, mostly for war needs. 
Now, in just two years, we are spending 
another billion dollars. This money comes 
from the business itself. Money made 
on the job goes back into the job. 


Profits we reinvest for needed pro- 
duction facilities work for everybody. 
They pay for the capital investment 
that we must make today to get you 
the oil you need tomorrow. 
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Cooling Requirements 
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Rugged radiators engineered to 
maintain engine jacket water at 
proper operating temperature. 


Young-designed coolers for tor- 
que converter fluid are made 
in two types: Tube bundle 
(above) or tube and fin. 


Tube and fin hot water heater cores 
provide a flood of healthful heat, oc- 
cupy minimum of space. 

For complete information on the Young 
Heat Transfer Line, mail coupon below. 
YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 713 Marquette St., Racine, Wis, 
Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling radiators 
Jacket water coolers ¢ Heat exchangers * Inter- 
coolers @ Condensers @ Evaporating coolers ¢ Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers @ Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units @ Supercharger intercoolers @ 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 

HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors @ Unit Heaters @ Heating, Cooling 
coils @ Evaporators @ Air conditioning units. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
713 Marquette St, 
* Racine, Wisconsin 
Send me a copy of the new 
Young General Catalog 
No. 148, just off the pres 
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backhand writing. Rex opened it in the 
dining room of the family’s Staffordshire 
home. An immediate blast killed Rex, tore 
out the casement windows, and showered 
the garden with bits of broken glass and 
coins from the dead man’s pockets, plus 
fragments of the hollowed-out volume of 
Shakespeare in which the bomb had been 
wrapped. 

Roy, the man the bomb was meant for, 
was a wartime paratrooper and under- 
ground contact man in Crete and Italy. 
Exactly one year before, while directing 
antiterrorist measures for the Palestine 
police, he had been charged with kidnap- 
ping and murdering 16-year-old Alexander 
Rubowitz, a junior member of the Stern 
Gang. After fleeing to Syria and, later, 
escaping from prison, Roy was acquitted 
in October for lack of evidence. But the 
Stern Gang had vowed: “Captain Farran’s 
time will come. We shall pursue him to 
the end of the earth.” At home in Eng- 
land, working as a civil engineer, he had 
received letters from London containing 
the single Hebrew word for “revenge.” 

The vengeance that fell by mistake upon 
his brother Rex roused the British public 
to the highest pitch of anti-Zionism in 
months. The London Daily Mail editorial- 
ized: “Terrorism . . . brutal, bloody, and 
base. Upon this dark, despicable founda- 
tion has been built the militant Zionist 
movement in Palestine . . . The vile crime 
which has used the English mails to wreck 
an English home will increase the resolve 
of the British people to leave Palestine to 
welter in its own hatreds.” 


A Wink for Elizabeth 


He winked broadly at Princess Elizabeth 
and said: “I hope that my gesture will not 
be misunderstood by your Royal High- 
ness.” The princess looked amused. He 
was a robot at a health exhibition in Lon- 
don last week. His mechanical training did 
not include the bow by which interviews 
with royalty are customarily concluded. 
So he winked. 


SCOTLAND: 


A Seot’s a Seot 


May 4 was a good day in the House of 
Commons for Scotland—and for one of its 
M.P.’s, a spit-and-polish Black Watch 
colonel named Alan Gomme-Duncan. 
First, the colonel asked War Minister 
Emanuel Shinwell if he would “reconsider 
the question of issuing the kilt to Highland 
regiments in the near future.” To Gomme- 
Duncan’s delight, Shinwell said they would 
soon be issued. Then, when the question 
of the hoarding of silver coins was raised, 
the colonel raised loud laughter with his 
comment on the smallest British coin: “Is 
the right honorable gentleman aware that 
silver threepenny pieces have almost en- 
tirely disappeared in Scotland?” 


DENMARK: 


Love Finds No Way 


Last week a sad-eyed young princess re- 
turned to her home in Copenhagen. Anne 
of Bourbon-Parma, fiancée of former King 
Michael of Rumania, had left her trous- 
seau in Paris. It seemed likely that she 
had also left there her hope of marrying 
the monarch whom Rumanian Commu- 
nists forced to abdicate last December. 

Michael’s ardor apparently had been 
chilled by the refusal of Pope Pius XII to 
grant to Anne—a Catholic—a dispensation 
allowing her children to be raised in the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the Rumanian 
state religion. One of Michael’s household 
functionaries commented: “There seems to 
be a conflict between religion and politics.” 


Acme 
Bustle for Britain: This 
“Gaiety Girl” corset with built- 
in-bustle was a hit at a London 
lingerie-trade show last week. 
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GERMANY: 


No Meat, No Work 


“More meat, more potatoes, less sugar.” 

That was what 2,200 Germans demanded 

when they gathered last week before the 

Food Office in Mannheim. The same de- 

mands were behind a spreading wave of 

strikes in the American and British zones 

- last week. The Bizonal Military Govern- 

| ment had announced a 75 per cent cut in 

meat rations for May (except for Ruhr 

/ miners) and to make up for the reduction 

' had granted the Germans 3 pounds per 

month of Cuban brown sugar plus an 

extra 1 1/10 pound of bread. According 

* to Allied authorities the ration cuts were 

> largely the result of inefficient administra- 
tion by the Germans themselves. 

As usual the Communists prepared to 
take advantage of the strikes, and from 
the Leipzig radio behind the Iron Curtain 
came promises of food for striking work- 
ers. In the Soviet zone itself, according to 
the Berlin newspaper Der Tag, the Ger- 
mans also went on strike—or tried to. At 
a factory near Leipzig the Russian plant 
chief dealt with a threatened walkout by 
summoning all employes and remarking 
that those who wanted to go to Siberia 
could report to him and the rest had better 
get back to work. In another factory Soviet 
officials broke a hunger strike simply by 
threatening to withdraw all bread ration 
cards unless work was resumed. 
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BELGIUM: 


Spaak Bows Out 


“TI need not tell you how great would be 
the joy of the Communists if this govern- 
ment were overthrown this afternoon,” 
Belgium’s Socialist Premier, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, told the Chamber of Deputies on 
May 5. For thirteen and a half months the 
* coalition government of Socialists and So- 
| cial Christians (Catholics) had clung to- 

gether because neither was strong enough 
f) to rule alone, and both feared a general 
i election—and the Communists. 

Now the coalition was cracking up on 

the issue of high-school education. The 





Catholics had demanded increased sub-’ 


sidies for their 1,062 technical high schools, 
toward which the government was already 
contributing nearly $11,000,000 a year. 
Spaak was willing to boost the govern- 
ment’s share of teachers’ salaries from 60 
to 75 per cent and to grant a few other 
concessions totaling about $1,700,000 a 
year. But Catholic extremists choked on 
his demand that they, in return, abandon 
plans for 250 new schools. And militant 
Socialists, fighting the old battle of church 
versus state, were willing to wreck the 
Spaak government rather than grant an- 
other franc to the Catholic schools. 
Spaak did not even wait for a vote of 
confidence. “I am no longer supported by 
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“Our figures show it pays 
to buy from the CLEVELAND AREA” 


CENTRAL LOCATION of the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, 
with its widely diversified manufacturing and many other 
advantages, makes this the best location in the nation for most 
industrial buyers to buy from. 


FOR THOUSANDS OF ITEMS—materials, parts, semi-finished 
and finished products, machine tools and equipment—this is 
the superior source of supply for the majority of American 
industry. More than two-thirds of all types of U. S. manufac- 
tured goods are made in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 
TODAY MORE THAN EVER ... for economy and service . . , 
it pays to buy from the Cleveland area, the best location in the 
nation for many industries, for production, distribution and 
management headquarters. 
For specific information, phone, wire or write Development 
Division, David A. Aitken, Director. 








WHY IT PAYS TO BUY FROM CLEVELAND AREA 


@ World-famed for quality manufac. 
tures. 

@ Diversity . . . producing two-thirds 
of all types of U. S. manufactured 


manufacturing and market region. 
@ Plenty of manpower with the know- 
how to make and service equipment. 
@ Numerous commercial testing and 





goods, research laboratories. 
@ Favorable prices . . . the nation’s @ Excellent facilities for visiting 
most economical producing center buyers. 
for thousands of products. @ Unexcelled com- 
@ Superb shipping service .. . rail, munications . .. 
truck, water and air. mail, telephone 
@ At the hub of the nation’s major and telegraph. 


Why It Pays to Locate Management Headquarters 
in Cleveland 
Write for free, new brochure entitled “Cleveland, The 
Best Location in the Nation for Management Head- 
quarters,”’ a study by our Development Division. 
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Henry Agard Yoaneca: Foreign news is strictly 
rationed in Russian papers. But Henry Wallace 
nearly always hits the Moscow headlines. Here are 
some recent samples taken at random from Pravda. 
They read: (top, left to right) Speech of Wallace 
at a Mass Meeting in Chicago—April 14; A Com- 


my group,” he cried. “I ask permission to 
leave the Chamber.” Then he walked across 
the Pare de Bruxelles to the Royal Palace 
and submitted his Cabinet’s resignation to 
Prince Regent Charles. 


INDIEAs 


The Fox of Madras 


A polysyllabic statesman named Cha- 
kravarti Rajagopalachari was appointed 
last week to succeed Earl Mountbatten as 
Governor General of the Dominion of In- 
dia. Even Indians stumble over his name 
and prefer to call him Rajaji or simply 
C.R. The British, who knew him for near- 
ly 30 years as one of the men behind 
Gandhi's idealism, called him the Fox of 
Madras. 

Ranking close behind Gandhi and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru in the Congress party, and 
undisputed leader of Southern India, C.R. 
was born into a leading Brahman family 
69 years ago. Educated entirely in India, 
he was known as a scholar (his works in 
the Tamil language include books on Soc- 
rates and Marcus Aurelius as well as short 
stories) when he gave up a profitable law 
practice to join Gandhi in 1919. Soon one 
of the Mahatma’s closest advisers, he was 
nicknamed the Tamil Mahatma. When 
Gandhi was in prison, C.R. edited his pa- 
per Young India. Their personal friendship 
was climaxed when C.R.’s daughter Lak- 
shmi was married to Gandhi’s youngest 
son Devadas, a member of the Vaishya, 
two castes below her. 

Total Teetotaler: Although he spent 
most of 1941 in prison for civil dis- 
obedience, C.R. broke with Gandhi by 
urging an all-out Indian war effort when 
Japan threatened invasion. He was also in 
effect read out of the Congress party 
hierarchy for advocating cooperation with 
the Moslems. But in 1944, after a recon- 
ciliation with Gandhi, he arranged the 
Mahatma’s meeting with Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, head of the Moslem League. He 
served in the first all-Indian Cabinet un- 


AZ 


der the interim government, and last fall, 
as Governor of West Bengal, was Acting 
Governor General for fifteen days while 
Mountbatten went to England for Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding. 

C.R.’s term as Premier of Madras from 
1937 to 1939 was famous as the best-con- 
ducted administration in India. He cut the 
salaries of high-ranking officials to what 
the country could afford, improved indus- 
trial and living conditions for factory 
workers, and introduced prohibition. Al- 
most as ascetic as Gandhi, C.R. is both a 
vegetarian and a fanatical prohibitionist. 
His slight figure, stooped over a cane, with 
his bald, egg-shaped head rising on a 
turkey neck from the folds of his home- 
spun Khadi, looks frail, but the first Indian 
to be Governor General of India has a 
reputation for talking down all opposition. 
“If you are preparing to go to jail,” C.R. 
once instructed a civil-disobedience group, 
his eyes gleaming through the tinted 
glasses on his hawklike nose, “the giving 
up of the morning tea is not so essential 
as the giving up of the morning newspaper. 
That’s the thing you will miss most.” 


ITALY: 
Order Keeper 


The new Italian Parliament elected 
April 18-19 assembled for the first time on 
May 8—a significant date since it was on 
May 8, 1848, that the first Parliament in 
Italy met in Piedmont to begin the libera- 
tion and unification of the nation. Now the 
Senate elected as its president former Pre- 
mier Ivanoe Bonomi and the Chamber of 
Deputies chose a Christian Democratic 
labor leader, Giovanni Gronchi, as_ its 
head. On May 10 both houses elect the 
President of Italy. 

There was no need to change the Cabi- 
net. On the right side of the Chamber of 
Deputies sat 307 Christian Democrats—a 
solid majority. Premier Alcide De Gasperi 
was therefore able to maintain unchanged 
his coalition regime in which anti-Com- 


mittee of the Wallace Party Sends Greetings to the 
Italian People—April 16; The Demonstration of 
American Students to Nominate Wallace for Pres- 
ident—April 26; (bottom, left to right) Wallace’s 
Speech at a Banquet in New York—April 22; 
The Speech of Wallace in Atlantic City—April 24. 


munist leftists are represented. To a con- 
siderable extent these leftists give the Cabi- 
net its strength. 

Vice Premier and Cabinet member in 
charge of public order, for example, is 
Randolfo Pacciardi. He is typical of the 
new left-wingers who have become steadily 
more important in most European govern- 
ments because they have tried to work 
with the Communists and found out the 
hard way it can’t be done. Pacciardi’s 
career and personality thus reveal much 
of the change that has taken place in Eu- 
ropean radical thinking since the end of 
the war. 

Colonel’s Progress: Pacciardi isn’t 
the stiff-necked, steely-eyed, heavy-fisted 
type commonly thought fitted to thwart 
a Communist terror. “I am precisely what 
life has made me,” he told NEwsweex’s 
correspondent, Loren Carroll. “I was a 


shy, not too robust youth. I might have 


been content to be a Dante scholar or 
some such, but . . .” An active life pro- 
vided the toughening for a harrowing job. 

A “premature” anti-Fascist, he tried to 
organize Italian veterans of the first world 
war in a Republican-Socialist party called 
Italia Libera. Mussolini exiled him, and in 
1933 Switzerland—where he had continued 
underground work against the Duce—did 
likewise. He lived in Paris, fought in Spain 
for a year as a colonel of the Garibaldi 
Brigade, and returned to France to en- 
gage in anti-Fascist activity. He escaped 
to North Africa in 1940, was briefly jailed 


there by Pétainists, but was allowed to get 


to Gibraltar and thence to New York. 
He refused to return to Italy until both 
the Badoglio government and King Victor 
Emanuel III were deposed. Then he went 
back to reconstruct his Republican party. 

The Republicans, he contends, are the 
true heirs and interpreters of the ideals of 
the nineteenth-century Italian _ liberal, 
Giuseppe Mazzini. Some critics still say 
that Pacciardi is the eternal romantic in 
politics, too bedazzled by old-fashioned 
liberalism to understand the realities of 
1948: But he proved his realism with vig- 
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ast as the ruby-throated humming- 

bird moves—his wings beat from 
55 to 200 times a second—he’s a “sit- 
ting duck” for photography. 


Photography can split a second into 
millions of parts...and as a result, it 
can do things for industry and science 
that are truly astonishing. 


For industry, for example, ultra-speed 
photography is picturing the action of 
the exhaust from: jet:.and_rocket-type 
engines— engines that propel airplanes at 
speeds approximating the speed of sound. 








Because photography is fast... 





For science, ultra-speed photography 
—with cameras capable of operating at 
speeds in excess of five million frames a 
second—is, among other things, helping 
researchers study electrical discharges, 
explosive phenomena, and shock front 
effects. 

Just a suggestion... this... of what 
photography can do because it’s fast. For 
a better idea of what it can do because 
of this and other unusual characteristics, 
write for “Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Functional Photography is advancing besiness ond industrial technics 
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FRAZER 


Economy that will surprise you, too! 


Owners of KAISER and FRAZER cars knew they were 
buying style leadership and extra roominess. Their demon- 
stration rides proved riding comfort and driving mastery. 
But one tankful of gas told a story of surprising economy! 

The 1948 KAISER and FRAZER have the highest com- 
pression engines of any cars on the road! This means maxi- 
mum fuel efficiency!—minimum fuel waste! In terms of 
gasoline mileage, it means many more miles per gallon 


than you have ever experienced with any other car! 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION e WILLOW RUN, MICH. 
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orous action to prevent disorder and fraud 
during the April 18 election. And he had 
proved it before in a conversation with 
Henry Wallace and Palmiro Togliatti, chief 
of the Italian Communists. 

“Yours is a futile program,” he said to 
Togliatti. “If you gained power in Italy, 
America would withdraw its aid and you 
would reap catastrophe in a short time. 
Moreover, the United States wouldn’t tol- 
erate the Russianization of Italy. It would 
mean that the Mediterranean would be- 
come a theater of war, and Italy would 
be knocked into a cocked hat. In short, if 
you win you lose.” Togliatti made no reply 
and Wallace no comment. 

The Vigil: At 59, Pacciardi appears to 
be still in his late 40s, his thick hair only 
slightly touched with gray. Moderately tall 
and robust, he nevertheless feels he is too 
heavy because of lack of exercise. His few 
idle moments are spent reading (“after 





International 


Pacciardi of the anti-Red left 


seventeen years’ exile there are a lot of 
Italian books to catch up with”), but his 
job leaves him little time for other recrea- 
tion. 

Normally, Pacciardi works from 9 until 
2 and from 4 to 7 or 8. But during the 
elections and ballet counting -he main- 
tained a round-the-clock vigil in the nerve 
center of Italy—the grim gray-stone and 
red-brick Ministry of the Interior on Monte 
Viminale. While his wife protested that 
“only animals can stand such haphazard 
existence,” Pacciardi deserted his simple 
five-room apartment, where he lives quiet- 
ly and entertains little, for a sofa in his 
dark-paneled, ground-floor office: 

He does not take the election results 
complacently: “The only way to dispose of 
Communism is to end hunger and misery. 
When the votes were counted the anxiety 


ended, but the perplexity remains.” 


JAPAN: 


Behind False Backs 


A year ago Emperor Hirohito opened 
the first Diet under the new constitution 
which made him a mere “symbol” of the 
state. Nonetheless, officials bowed to him 
three times before and after reading ad- 
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dresses directed to the throne. On the an- 
niversary of the promulgation of the new 
constitution last week the speaker and 
president of the Diet, the prime minister, 
and the chief justice bowed only once to 
the emperor before making. their ad- 
dresses. They then turned their backs on 
the Tenno and directed their remarks to 
Diet members. 

These gestures were obviously intended 
to be noticed by occupation officials. 
Since the surrender the Japanese have be- 
come experts at serving two masters at the 
same time. For example, when Hirohito 
opened the current Diet last January, 
Jiichiro Matsumoto, vice president of the 
House of Councilors and a member of the 
Eta (untouchable class), refused to ap- 
pear at the imperial audience that fol- 
lowed—a “democratic” move widely noted 
in the press. Later, however, he made 
amends by attending a private lecture held 
before the emperor within the palace 
grounds, an exclusive function to which a 
genuine iconoclast would never be ad- 
mitted. 


KOREA: 


Pete and Repete 


Two decrepit automobiles drew up at 
a small wooden signpost marking the 38th 
parallel in Korea one day last week. On 
one side stood a group of Russian and 
North Korean People’s Army officers and 
constables with Russian tommy guns. On 
the other were American officers and en- 
listed men and a dozen South Korean 
policemen with American carbines. With 
a flourish of purple banners, the cars 
crossed from the Soviet to the American 
zone. Their passengers, clad in long gray 
Korean robes and Western felt hats, were 
Dr. Kimm Kiu Sic and Kim Koo, the only 
anti-Communists who attended the “all- 
Korea” political conference in Pyongyang, 
capital of the Soviet zone. 

Their return occurred on the eve of the 
UN-sponsored and Soviet-boycotted elec- 
tion on May 10 of a National Assembly to 
pave the way for Korean independence. 
Kimm and Kim had previously upposed. 
the election because they felt it would 
keep Korea permanently divided. Now 
Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, American com- 
mander, denounced them as “unwary 
dupes.” They brought back from Pyong- 
yang a set of resolutions calculated to win 
friends and influence votes in the South: 
pledges to prohibit dictatorship and recog- 
nize private ownership of property; de- 
mands for a nationwide general election of 
a central government; and for immediate 
withdrawal of both Russian and American 
troops. 

General Hodge warned the voters the 
Pyongyang conference program would 
leave the South at the mercy of the North- 
ern Communists. Kimm himself said their 
army might have 500,000 men. 
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ERP in Britain: The Planners Call It Help for Self-Help... 





Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of NEws- 
wEEK’s London bureau, has canvassed top 
British opinion on the effect ERP is likely 
to produce on what was once the greatest 
financial and industrial power in the world. 
He sends the following consensus. It as- 
sumes, as does the Labor government, that 
even under a Conservative regime the 
picture would be much the same, since 
Britain’s fundamental difficulties proceed 
from factors unconnected with Socialism. 
Another view, of course, is that Britain’s 
present dire position has been brought 
about by Socialism, that it won't be rem- 
edied until a free economy is restored, and 
that therefore ERP aid will be wasted. 
The effect of ERP aid on the British 
economy must nevertheless be interpreted 
according to the Labor regime's viewpoint. 


When the European Recovery Program 
became a legislative fact, Sir Stafford 
Cripps reminded Parliament and people: 
“It is an opportunity for Britain and the 
other participating countries so to build up 
their productive resources that by the time 
aid ceases they will be able to stand on 
their own feet and be independent of 
extraordinary outside aid. Far from being 
a substitute for hard work, it is a condition 
of our being able to work hard.” 

We've Got Te: The distinction was 
vital for Britain. Bled white by the war, 
Britain, rightly or wrongly, had chosen a 
Labor government and a program of mod- 
erate Socialism to lead it back to normalcy. 
The Labor government had obtained an 
American loan of $3,750,000,000 to hekp it 
in that task. For a number of reasons, by 
no means all the fault of Socialism, the 
loan had gushed away with terrifying 
speed without putting this country of 
48,000,000 back to real work. 






Cripps (léft) hopes to restore Britain’s economy with ERP aid, as demonstrated by Ambassador Douglas 


Reuter-European 


PPP EB BPP PLP PBDI DID DD DOO OOO OX 


By last week in Washington 
as the: Economic Cooperation 
Administration allocated funds 
and massed materials, the ERP 
—as the Marshall plan seems 
destined to be called—began to 
take shape. In its effect on 
Europe, the European Recovery 
Program has already emerged 
as perhaps the most important 
postwar development. Therefore 
NEWSWEEK has asked its corre- 
spondents to prepare detailed 
reports on the problems that 
ERP would both solve and cre- 
ate in the five great Western 
European areas. The first one 
deals with Britain. Subsequent 
reports will concern France, 
Italy, the Benelux Powers, and 
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Now, at the start of ERP, the external 
position of Britain’s finances is extreme- 
ly precarious. In 1947 the drain on 
Britain’s gold and dollar reserves was more 
than $4,000,000,000, half again the size of 
the country’s over-all deficit. In the first 
three months of 1948 it was $588,000,000. 
For the first half of this year it appears 
certain that it will substantially exceed 
the $888,000,000 which Sir Stafford ten- 
tatively allowed. And Britain’s remaining 
gold and dollar reserves at present are 
probably not much more than $2,000,- 
000,000. The irreduceable minimum, by 
British figuring, is $1,000,000,000. 

In the tentative allocations so far an- 
nounced for 1948, Britain will get $1,324,- 
300,000. That is a little more than France, 
the next in the queue. This is not a final 
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figure, but at least it has given the British 
something to go on. What they must do is 
to keep their dollar expenditure within the 
limits of ERP and their dollar earnings. 
so they can emerge from the four ERP 
years with some reserves left. 

The vital question, therefore, is: Can 
Britain balance its books and stand on its 
own feet by 1952? I put this question di- 
rectly to Cripps, and he replied, firmly: 
“We've got to.” 

Moreover, Sir Stafford and his colleagues 
are reasonably certain that they can get 
British trade into balance by 1952 and 
still maintain a decent standard of living 
at home. There must, however, be no trade 
recession, and in some way Britain and the 
other ERP countries must achieve a wider 
degree of what is called multilateralism, 
or the free exchange of money and goods 
by several countries. , 

British officials expect that a _ trade 
deficit with the Western Hemisphere will 
still prevail by 1952, but hope that it will 
be so reduced that it will be counter- 
balanced by British trade successes else- 
where. Socialist planners have been in- 
accurate in their yearly forecasts, but 
they have never attempted to chart five 
years ahead: hence there are no figures 
available to illustrate what officials regard 
as a feasible accomplishment of produc- 
tion and trade during the ERP period. 

Shrewd Bargaining: Today, with 
ERP barely in being, Britain is bargain- 
ing shrewdly to get the things it needs 
most with ERP dollars, with the least pos- 
sible outlay of precious remaining reserves. 
In the gloomy Treasury Building on Great 
George Street and in dozens of offices in 
London, Paris, and Washington experts 
are neck-deep in a sea of lists and tele- 
grams containing such strange verbs as 
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... and Say They'll Use Dollars for Recovery, Not Socialism 





“erp” and “unerp” (meaning paid for 
with ERP dollars or otherwise), poring 
over carefully guarded estimates of “off- 
shore purchases” or “freight along side,” 
and talking in an unfamiliar jargon of 
“virement,” “offsets,” and “stockpiling.” 
Britain’s main problems for the first year 
of ERP (and it has to face the unpleasant 
possibility that there may be only one 
year) are these: 
> Prices: Britain’s terms of trade will con- 
tinue dangerously unfavorable so long as 
it has to pay so much more for the pri- 
mary products it imports than it gets for 
the manufactured products it exports. The 
brightest spot in this picture is the pros- 
pect of bumper grain crops in Europe this 
year and the consequent reduction of food 
prices. 
> Dumping: Perhaps this is an ugly word, 
but the British are very worried about it. 
The question is whether ERP dollars al- 
lotted to Britain will be used up on things 
the nation can get along without, but 
which important interests in the United 
States are anxious to get rid of. Dried 
eggs are a prime example; fruit is another. 
Excessive acceptance of such desirable but 
not entirely necessary products would drain 
oft dollars needed for priority require- 
ments. These are raw materials, machinery, 
fertilizers, oil, fats, bacon, and bread grains. 
In the long run, the British will take what 
they can get, but they are stressing the 
principle of virement—the ability to switch 
from one allocation to another as necessi- 
ties warrant. 
> Other Countries’ Goods: One of Britain’s 
earliest ERP problems has been to per- 
suade the United States to pick up the 
check, retroactive to April $3 (when ERP 
became law) , for the Canadian grain deliv- 
eries for which London had contracted. 
Aside from getting ERP to pay for Cana- 
dian goods, the British are anxious to 
see such “offshore purchases” widely ex- 
tended: to cover tin and fertilizers from 
South America, and even to permit France 
to buy Australian wool with ERP dollars. 
There have also been suggestions that the 
financial stalemates which have depressed 
inter-European trade could be solved by 
ERP “offshore purchases” in Europe (for 
example, Swedish iron ore for Britain, fi- 
nanced by ERP dollars) . 
> Iron Curtain Exports: There is a great 
deal of concern in Britain about the Mundt 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act. 
This prohibits the reexport to non-ERP 
countries of material with a war potential. 
For example, if the British imported screws 
from the United States under ERP, they 
might not be able to put them on a ma- 
chine which they are making for Poland. 
Such a prohibition affects the entire deli- 
cate question of a restoration of trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe. The 
British consider that restoration of this 
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Some think that under a Labor Cabinet not even ERP can save Britain 


trade is vital to ultimate European recov- 
ery, regardless of the present political 
aspects. 

Sterling Area: Britain is banker for the 
sterling area, mainly the countries of the 
commonwealth (except Canada) , who con- 
tribute to its gold and dollar reserves and 
draw these out according to their needs. 
Britain’s reserves are the reserves of the 
entire sterling area. This is looked upon 
with deep suspicion by one American 
school of financial thought. These critics 
claim that ERP dollars will lose their iden- 
tity and in effect get into the sterling pool, 
and thence will drain off to the ends of the 
empire rather than go into the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. An exaggerated view is 
that ERP dollars might provide “Pack- 
ards for pashas,” through liquidation of 
sterling balances held by the bank on be- 
half, for example, of Egypt. 

Admittedly, sterling-area gold and dol- 
lar drawings were excessive last year, and 
this has led certain important Americans 
to speak sharply of the Bank of England’s 
“stewardship.” But Britain certainly will 
not jettison the sterling area, and it will 
resist American attempts to oversupervise 
its dealings. 

Nothing so far has occurred to shake 
the British belief that the sterling area and 
ERP will mutually benefit from each 
other’s existence. Recent reports that the 
British had given way on the sterling area 
were completely untrue. These reports 
were evidently based on negotiations over 
the terms of the British “letter of intent” 
in connection with ERP. The British man- 


aged to avoid a definite commitment on. 


“stockpiling,” which might have forced 
them to contribute Malayan tin and rub- 
ber to the United States at times and on 
terms which would have reduced the 
dollars earned by those two commodities. 


The main thing that the British did 
promise in the “letter of intent” was to 
make special deposits of sterling commen- 
surate with the dollar assistance they get. 
The other ERP countries will make the 
same sort of offsets with their own cur- 
rencies, and part of these deposits may be 
used in a European pool to adjust the 
import-export discrepancies which now pre- 
vail among the countries of Western Eu- 
rope. (For example, trade between Britain, 
France, and Belgium has slowed down 
badly because France owes Britain too 
much money and both Britain and France 
owe Belgium too much money.) 

Credit Entries: On the credit side, 
Britain has a number of entries which 
were not on the books a year ago. Figures 
for February 1948 show that on the whole 
the British were producing more than 
any time since:the war—24 per cent 
higher than the national average for 1946. 

Production in almost all lines is increas- 
ing and exports are rising steadily. Cripps 
now sees no reason why the 1948 export 
targets (an average of 150 per cent of 
1938 by volume) should not be generally 
met. In March the rate reached 138 per 
cent and Britain became, for the moment, 
the world’s largest exporter of motor: cars 
by sending 19,100 overseas during the 
month. 

Steel is the limiting factor in mechanical 
production—lack of availability of steel 
scrap and iron ore under ERP is a major 
disappointment at present. Even so, Brit- 
ish steelworkers are well ahead of their pro- 
duction target (although scrap, iron, and 
coke supplies are getting dangerously low) . 
Coal miners are about even, and cotton 
workers are four-fifths of the way to their 
target. These are the three most impor- 
tant industries. 

British exports are still selling well, con- 
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For 
FAST RELIEF, 
help feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Tennis muscles often shout 
with pain because they are 
famished. Those “‘extra sets” 
have burned up nourishment 
required for your play. Mus- 
cles stiffen, feel lame and 
sore and painful. 


Rub those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. ! This helps speed 
the local circulation. Then 
fresh blood supplies your 
starved muscles with fresh 
nourishment for renewed 
energy. Pain eases so fast 
you'll sigh with relief . . . feel 
like a different person! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous for- 
mula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients. Only $1.25 a long- 
lasting bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


‘Absorbine Jr. 
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trary to earlier pessimistic forecasts. (As 
long as this trend holds, the British will 
regard pound devaluation as “lunatic.”) 
Import restrictions by many countries are 
the main barriers to export movement. 

The British are working harder. Be- 
cause of lack of incentive, they probably 
still are not working hard enough; because 
of traditional labor practices, they are cer- 
tainly not as efficient as they could be. 
One of the more important developments 
in the British short-term industrial pic- 
ture is the Cripps campaign for “redeploy- 
ment.” He recently defined it as “making 
the fullest use of the resources we already 
have, of human skill and a capacity for 
hard work, and of plant from which we 
could be getting far more if we arranged 
it to give a fair field to our skill and hard 
work.” 

The campaign has had practical results, 
notably at the big Musgrave cotton mill 
at Bolton. In the Musgrave cardroom, “re- 

*deployment” of labor and machinery in- 
creased the production per man hour by 
39 per cent. At the same time, average 
weekly earnings were increased by 30 per 
cent and the labor cost per pound was 
reduced 10 per cent. 

American Doubts: Britain’s Socialist 
leaders expect to hear recurrent criticism 
from Americans about the way their in- 
ternal as well as external economy is be- 
ing run. Some conservative American 
observers are, for example, very critical 
of the huge amounts being spent yearly on 
subsidies ($1,600,000,000) and on social 
services ($2,000,000,000, exclusive of edu- 
cation). The nationalization program un- 
doubtedly will bring a new round of 
American doubts if and when steel is na- 
tionalized (which it very probably will 
be, in some form). There wili be a good 
deal of peering into the way Britain uses 
the sterling which accrues to it through 
sale of ERP goods. And there is no doubt 
that the British will hear more about 
whether the Marshall plan is operating to 
perpetuate Socialist government, and 
whether it is thus militating against the 
American system of free enterprise. 

These evidences that America wants to 
know where its money goes have been an- 
ticipated in Britain. On the whole they 
will be received with understanding and 
restraint. But top British Socialists, of 
whom Cripps must be counted first, will not 
yield in their conviction that British recov- 
ery and British independence must go hand 

in hand. Cripps, the most powerful man 
in the government, says he is thinking not 
in terms of perpetuating Socialism, but of 
a sound basis for national recovery. That 
is the issue, and British Socialists hope 
that the Americans, too, will not ham- 
string it with suspicions. As Sir Stafford 
is recently reported to have said: “If the 
Americans want to see the plant of Eu- 
ropean recovery bloom and flourish, they 
must not be pulling it up every now and 
then just to look at the roots.” 
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LOCATION 
OF YOUR PLANT 






MAY WELL 
DETERMINE 


YOUR PROFITS! 


By selecting plant sites with profit 
advantages, you get a head-start 
over competition. The Wabash 
Industrial Department helps you 
choose wisely, by furnishing you 
with pertinent data about hundreds 
of available sites... centrally located 
sites with a strong profit potential. 


Low-cost power and fuel... abun- 
dant raw materials...a dependable 
supply of labor...and the efficient 
freight and passenger service of 
the Wabash... these are the factors 
which may well determine your 
profits. Before you buy, get the 
facts from Wabash. No obligation, 
of course. Just phone or write: 


H. H. McINTYRE 
General Industrial Agent ,Wabash Railroad Co. 
Room D-14 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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Shermopane 
Wins wide approval 
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Comfort * Convenience * Savings 


Readily Available to Everyone | 





In any business, orders are the measure 
of a product’s success. Building man- 
agement and home owners everywhere 
are expressing their approval with orders 
for Thermopane*—the insulating win- 
dowpane that makes single glazing out of 
date. All over the country...in all 
climates . . . Thermopane’s “Big 3”°— 
Comfort, Convenience and Savings— 
pay continuing dividends for every 
investment made. Here’s why: 
COMFORT... two or more panes | 
of glass separated by dry air and factory- 
fabricated into a unit by L-O-F’s Bond- 
ermetic (metal-to-glass) Seal* provide 
Year-round window insulation. Thermo- 
pane keeps rooms and buildings warmer 
in winter—cooler in summer . . . permits 
more accurate and economic control of 



























Baskin’s, Chicago, installed 456 Thermopane units to provide more day- 
light and year-round comfort for the store interior. View below shows 


dramatically how practical large glass areas can be when glazed with proper humidities so necessary to health 
Thermopane to assure maximum comfort. Architect: Holabird and Root, and comfort. 
Chicago. CONVENIENCE .. . Thermopane 


provides all the advantages of storm 
sash without their bother... is a par- 
ticular asset in multi-storied buildings 
where storm sash are impractical. 
SAVINGS ... Thermopane’s in- 
sulating air space prevents excessive 
heat loss through glass... adds up to 
fuel savings year after year. Reduces 
-. i the load on air-conditioning equipment 
£ é and lowers power costs in summer by 
ee ' keeping conducted heat on the outside. 
at ql iit = READILY AVAILABLE AT A 
r EE : COST THAT MAKES IT PRAC.- 
a f TICAL EVERYWHERE ... L-O-F 
Glass Distributors stock Thermopane in 
standard sizes and can assure prompt 
delivery of units of special dimensions. 
Libbey ‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
1458 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio, 


IN CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. *® 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Gaede, u0ewm GLASS 
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Remington Rand Inc. 
Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Div, 
Dept NE-5, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N Y 


Yes! I'd like to know bow Remington Rand Book- 
keeping Machines increase accounting efficiency. 
Send me “Toast of the Business World” 
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Remington Rand 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Management efficiency implies effective savings in your accounting 
department, too. Whether your bottleneck is accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, payrolls, or any other important administrative 
application, Remington Rand bookkeeping machines will simplify the 


operation and save you time and money. 


Here are a few reasons why. They’re fast! Automatic balances, 
computed and printed, interchangeable registers, complete electrifica- 
tion and simplicity of operation mean quick results with lower admin- 
istrative costs. These bookkeeping machines prepare two, three or 
more related forms in one operation. For smaller companies, one 


machine can produce accounts receivable, and in a moment or two 


be changed to accounts payable, payrolls, or any other record. 


Ask your local Remington Rand representative to show you how 
these machines will materially increase your accounting efficiency. 


Or write for free booklet “Toast of the Business World”. 


Rewingion Rand 


MACHIN:S FOR MANAGEMENT 
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DEFENSE: 


Arsenal of the North 


Canada’s foreign policy, laid down by 
External Affairs Minister Louis St. Lau- 
rent on April 29, was forthright: “Recent 
events have brought home to all of us the 
increasing threat to our democratic na- 
tional existence of the rising tide of to- 
talitarian Communism. We know that Can- 
ada’s boundaries against such a threat ex- 
tend far beyond her physical frontiers . . . 
We know that there can be no neutrality 
in this conflict.” 

Even critics praised the minister’s elo- 
quence. But Gordon Graydon, Conserva- 
tive M.P., warned: “Canada has to make 
sure that she does not get the reputation 
of having a bark that is worse than her 
bite in the international show.” 

Atlantic Union? An important factor 
in giving Canada a “bite” would be the 
new Industrial Defense Board, which re- 
cently held its first meeting. Its members 
had before them the outlines of United 
States economic-mobilization plans. Ahead 
of them was the task of working out a 
similar program for Canada and fitting it 
in with the American to complete what 
Defense Minister Brooke Claxton called 
“a North American industrial arsenal.” 

Informally, in talks between the two 
governments on expert and Cabinet levels, 
understandings, if not agreements, 
on other points had already been 
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clear the way for supply ships going into 
northern waters with fuel and supplies 
for continental defense outposts in the 
Arctic. And studies have been made for 
a possible speed-up of service along the 
510-mile Hudson Bay line stretching from 
The Pas to the port of Churchill. 


RAILWAYS: 


Strike Threat 


The Canadian Government got out of 
one railway dilemma on April 27 when 
the House of Commons defeated a social- 
ist-CCF motion of want of confidence 
over an increase in freight rates. Last 
week it found itself in another fix: Unions 
representing about 140,000 railway work- 
ers rejected wage recommendations of two 
federal conciliation boards and called for 
a nationwide strike vote. 

On March 30 the Board of Transport 
Commissioners granted the railways a flat 
21 per cent rate increase. Only Ontario 
and Quebec, where competition kept rates 
low, were satisfied. The other seven prov- 
inces, whose higher rates would be more 
affected by the proportionate increase, 
protested. On April 26 the seven provincial 
premiers demanded that the government 
appoint a royal commission “to inquire 
into all phases of the railway problem of 
Canada.” The Progressive Conservatives 
introduced a motion in Parliament regret- 


ting the failure of the government to re- 
move regional discrimination before set- 
ting the increase. Because the issue cut 
squarely across party lines, the outcome 
was uncertain. But the government won, 
110 to 89. Then the CCF motion came up. 
Again the government won, this time by 
the largest majority it has received on any 
major issue this session. 

Blood From the Turnip: By a 
strange coincidence, the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor chose the day of the pro- 
vincial protest to make public reports, 
dated April 16, of two wage conciliation 
boards. The conciliators, with the work- | 
ers’ representatives dissenting, rejected - 
demands for a 35-cent-an-hour raise, In- 
stead, they recommended 7 cents an hour. 
This, they claimed, plus higher cost of 
materials, would absorb completely the 

70,000,000 additional revenue expected 
from the freight-rate increase. The rail- 
road brotherhoods called the reeommenda- 
tion “entirely inadequate,” and on May 4 
they decided to vote on the strike. 


LABOR: 


Back Where He Came From 


In March 1947 Reid Robinson, 38-year- 
old president of the Mine, Mill, and Smel- 
ter Workers of America, lost his job in a 
rank-and-file revolt against his Communist 
party-line leadership. Later he staged a 
comeback and became eastern vice 
president of the union. Last fall he 





reached. 

Canada and the United States 
would cooperate still more closely 
along lines already established: ex- 
changes of officers, sharing of re- 
search discoveries, perhaps some 
joint exercises. Canada’s shortage 
of United States dollars might be 
met in part by United States mili- 
tary purchases in Canada, as was 
done during the second world war. 

The two countries would act to- 
gether to aid the Western union na- 
tions. There would be a resumption 
of something like Lend-Lease and 
Canadian mutual aid, separate from 
the ERP. A high Canadian political 
source was asked about a full-fledged 
Atlantic union. His face clouded. 
“Don’t use those words yet. The 
public isn’t ready for it. But when 








they [the United States] are ready. 
we will be.” 

Hudson Bay Line: Meanwhile. 
Defense Minister Claxton announced 
that the arcticized aircraft carrier 
Magnificent would poke through the 
chill waters around Baffin Island and 
Greenland. Two of her destroyer es- 

















Looks Like We're In For A Hot Summer - Politically 


came to Canada to take charge of or- 
ganizing the gold miners of Northern 
Ontario. There his record caught up 
with him. Last week the Canadian 
Government shipped him back to 
the United States, without thanks. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police arrested Robinson in Tim- 
mins, Ont., when an immigration 
board recommended that he be de- 
ported. The charges: He favored 
overthrow. of the government by 
force, and he had been connected 
with Communists in the United 
States before coming to Canada. 
Robinson protested that he was not 
and never had been a Communist, 
and that he thought the Canadian 
and United States governments were 
the finest in the world. He made a 
personal appeal to the Acting Minis- 
ter of Mines and Resources J. A. 
MacKinnon. It was turned down, 
and Robinson was locked up in Don 
Jail in Toronto. After two weeks he 
tried to get out by a habeas corpus 
action. This failed also. On May 5 
he was put on a train for the United 
~ States. 











corts, Claxton said, would visit 
Churchill, thus becoming the first 
Canadian warships ever to enter 
Hudson Bay. The navy is building 
a big modern ice-breaker. It would 
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Collins— Montreal Gazette 


Coming Up: Provincial elections will be 
held in Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
and New Brunswick this summer, and a 
_ federal election may come later in the year. 


“The judge who denied his appeal 
was on the same train. “Take me to 
the other ccach,” Robinson told his 
escort. He was “bftter,” he said, “but 
nothing is going to get me down.” 
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Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 
To Work! 
































Glass Of Water Test Shama 
= Why Bayer Aspirin Brings 
- Fast Pain Relief ! 


\\ When an ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain is 
making you miserable, use 
genuine Bayer Aspirin for fast relief— 
amazingly fast relief. 

As millions know from experience, 
Bayer Aspirin is one thing that really 
works... and works quickly. To see why, 
drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of 
water and watch what happens. In two 
seconds, it will start to disintegrate. It 
does the same in your stomach—brings 
you the fast relief you want because it’s 












ready to go to work almost instantly! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably effec- 
tive doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief... and isso wonderfully gentle to 
the system that mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer Aspirin . . . with complete 
confidence. Don’t forget—of all pain re- 
lievers, none can match its record of use 
by millions of normal people—without ill 
effect. When you buy, ask for Bayer 
Aspirin—by name. 
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—LATIN AMERICA— 


COLOMBIA: 


Hanging Up on Moscow 


In the midst of last month’s riots in 
Bogota, a government-controlled radio sta- 
tion announced that Colombia had broken 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 
allegedly the instigator of the riots. A few 
days later this was denied. The best guess 
was that the Conservative government 
had intended to take this step but the 
Liberals whom it took into its fold during 
the riots had vetoed it. 

The Russians themselves revived the 
issue by sending Bogota an_ ill-tempered 
note protesting alleged ransacking of the 
Soviet Legation by Colombian soldiers. 

This was the last straw. On May 4 
Colombia did break relations. “Due not 
only to the great geographical distance but 
also the fundamental differences as to the 
concept of the state itself,” Bogeta ex- 
plained, “our two nations lack any useful 
contacts.” 

Colombia had given the Soviet Union 
diplomatic recognition in an exchange of 
notes on June 25, 1935, but formal rela- 
tions were not established until the coun- 
tries exchanged ministers in February 
1943. Now Colombia joined Brazil and 
Chile, both of which broke with Russia 
last October. 


PARAGUAY: 


Favor From Perén 


On April 20 the Paraguayan Foreign 
Ministry reported that 100 “agents of 
international terrorism” had crossed the 
Argentine border and unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to overthrow the Asuncion gov- 
ernment and assassinate President Higinio 
Morinigo. This sounded like just another 
in a long series of reported plots and re- 
volts against Morinigo’s strong-arm re- 
gime. But this time Morinigo protested to 
his neighbor, President Juan D. Perén of 
Argentina, against the “intensive and 
criminal subversive activities carried on by 
leading agitators who have found refuge 
in Argentine territory.” 

An estimated 40 per cent of the people 
of Formosa, Argentina’s small territory on 
the Paraguayan border, are Paraguayan 


refugees. The little town of Clorinda, Ar- 
gentina, just across the Rio Pilcomayo 


from Asuncién, is a rendezvous and jump- 
ing-off place for those who hate Morinigo. 

Peron’s police began investigating Mori- 
nigo’s complaint. Last week they ad- 
mitted that they had arrested 100 Para- 
guayans in Clorinda. They had_ been 
found with papers which indicated a vast 
subversive plot. The refugees are charged 
with actions against the security of the 
Argentine nation and with disturbance of 
friendly relations with a foreign country. 
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The vacation you promised yourself 


... the luxury of a superb cruise liner... 
the glamour of 


Gadth fone 


Once again the 33,000-ton liners of Moore-McCormack’s 
Good Neighbor Fleet, completely rebuilt and restyled, sail 
south across the Equator to the wonderlands of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina. Every comfort awaits the traveler 
— gay cruise activities . . . outdoor tiled swimming pools 
surrounded by broad sports decks . . . a distinguished 
American cuisine . . . air-conditioned dining salons . . . 
spacious public rooms . . . all staterooms outside, many 
with private bath or shower. Here are splendid ships— 
operating to ports excitingly beautiful. 


S.S. BRAZIL e S.S. URUGUAY e S.S. ARGENTINA 
Sailing Fortnightly from New York 


38-DAY CRUISES 


to RIO « SANTOS 
SAO PAULO « MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES * TRINIDAD 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


MOORE-MCORMACK 


5 Broadway MMb€4 New York 4, N. Y. 


Offices in BALTIMORE + BOSTON « CHICAGO «+ DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES «¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. e¢ SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Casa Rosada, official residence of Argentina’s 
president, faces the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos Aires. 


Broad, sun-swept sports decks afford’ plenty’ of 
space for shipboard games and outdoor activities. 





A brilliant setting for entertainment programs and 
nightly dancing is provided by the handsome Lounge, 














Miracle Mineral 
For Modern Living 


A great ship at sea, a train on land, a plane in the sky ... by the 
power of oil. 


A roof for a home, bright candles for a birthday cake, a swamp 
rid of disease-carrying insects .. . because of oil. 


TRUCKS AND CARS—A Nation on wheels! Tires from Oil ! 


Oil—miracle mineral of modern living—is the source of thou 
sands of products. 


Oil production and consumption are at an all time high. There 
are 34,000 oil companies in this country—producers, transporters, 
refiners, marketers—employing 1,250,000 people and providing 
Americans with finer petroleum products at the lowest prices in 
the world. 


The industry’s scientists are mobilized. New resources are being 
pioneered. New and better products are being perfected. 


And throughout the oil industry you will find International 
Harvester equipment busily at work, 


International Crawler Tractors, Engines and Motor Trucks help 
find and bring in new wells . . . help weld and lay pipe lines that 
carry crude oil and natural gas throughout the nation, 


International Engines pump oi! from the earth and through pipe 
lines... provide power for many oil field machines, 


International Trucks haul pipe, derricks, machines and supplies 
into and out of the oil fields . . . transport the crude, and bring to 
you the amazing bounty of products derived from oil. 


Yes, America needs more oil. And the great resources of Inter- 
national Harvester are dedicated to the task—to supplying all 
equipment possible to help produce the oil America requires. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ©¢© Chicago 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars.” C B S Wednesday 


International Truck-Tractor with tank trailer loading prior to delivering gasoline 
to filling stations. Internctional Trucks are extensively used in the oil industry. 
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International Natural Gas Engines pumping crude oil in a Texas city. 
Photograph shows only a few of the many International Engines used. 


INTERNATIONAL 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
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International Trucks and Diesel Crawler Tractors team up to lay thousands of miles of crude oil, natural gas, and refined- 
product pipelines. The trucks transport the pipe. The Diesel Crawlers hold the pipe for welding and they lay it in the trenches, 





Two International Diesel Crawlers with bulldozers digging a slush pit Drill rig being loaded on an International ‘“‘Western’’ Truck after well has been drilled. 
and settling basin. Liquid mud frem the pit is used as a lubricant. International “Westerns” are the largest trucks in the complete International line. 
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Copr. 1948 by The Parker Pen Company 


IN THE HAND OF 

FERNANDO DE MELLO VIANNA 
IT SIGNED THE NEW 
BRAZILIAN CONSTITUTION 


Senator Mello Vianna— President of 
the Assembleia Constituinte—is one of 
the 323 Brazilian statesmen who signed 
that country’s new constitution, Inci- 
dentally, all names on that document 
were signed witha Parker “51.” 


ARTZYBASHEFF 
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worlds most wanted pen 


j ieee wherever history is being written, you can expect to 
find Parker “51” a part of the scene. Good companion of 
statesmen and writers—artists, musicians and business leaders 
—the “St” is preferred by noted people everywhere. 

In fact, 77 surveys in 29 countries confirm that Parker is the 
world’s mest-wanted pen. Its popularity is unmatched. 

The “51” is an ideal gift for graduation—for birthdays and 
anniversaries. It has a flawless beauty and performance. Per- 
fectly balanced. Precisely made—like a fine watch. 

Touch the unique hooded point to paper and it starts in- 
stantly. Responds with eager smoothness to your lightest touch. 

Only the “S51” is designed for satisfactory use with new 


Parker Superchrome—the super-brilliant, super-permanent ink 
that dries as it writes! (The “51” can also use ordinary ink!) 

See the Parker “51” regular and new demi-size. Custom 
points to suit different styles of handwriting. Choice of colors. 
$12.50; $15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. 
Parker V-S Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


Raber Superchnoma dn — » 


FOR THE PARKER ‘''51"’ ONLY 
NEW! Wholly different—created by leading scientists. 
Super-brilliant—super-permanent—“‘dries as it 
5 colors. Full year’s supply ... only 50¢. 
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Exiles Gen. Jonas Crrnius, former Pre- 
mier and chief of staff of Lithuania before 
it was “absorbed” by the Soviet Union, was 
discovered working last week as a drill- 
press operator for $30 a week in a Newark, 
N.J., factory. Also employed: his wife, by 
a baker, and his son, by a heating-installa- 
tion firm. Cernius, who speaks six lan- 
guages and has written textbooks on phys- 
ics and military engineering, bribed him 
self out of a German concentration camp 
and worked as a farmhand in England to 
pay for his passage to the United States. 
His job is a stopgap until he can begin 
teaching at a new Midwest college now in 
the planning stage. The general, who lived 
under both Hitler and Stalin, found it dif- 
ficult to say which was worse, the Red or 
the Brown dictator. Maybe the Red was a 
little worse. “If someone was deported to 
Germany, he could be found again,” said 
Cernius, “but anyone who is deported to 
Siberia—he can never be found.” 


Winning Friends: In San Jose, Calif., 
where youngsters and automobiles are in- 
separable, the San Jose High School Herald 
—“America’s Oldest High School Weekly” 
. —printed seven rules for social - success 
among the young fry: (1) Have a car. 
(2) Be a pleasant conversationalist. (3) 
Have a car. (4) Be congenial. (5) Have 
acar. (6) Be a good listener. (7) Have a 
car... (Nos. 2, 4, and 6 can be omitted 
if the car is a red convertible.) ” 


Leng Absenee: Mrs. Ciara REYNOLDS 
of White Pine, Tenn., was up and about 
after a twelve-year nap. A victim of sleep- 
ing sickness, she opened her eyes for the 
first time since 1936 several weeks ago 
when her sister-in-law, Mrs. Alfred Sartain, 
asked her as usual how she felt and as 
usual expected no answer. “I’m just fine,” 
Mrs. Reynolds answered. “How are you?” 
Later she described her experience. “I had 
the feeling I was far, far away somewhere,” 
said the woman who knows nothing about 
Pearl Harbor or the war. “Now I feel like 
I’ve been let out of jail.” 


Reverse Play: Jesse James of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was robbed by an unidentified 
man and woman who relieved him of $100. 


Turned Down: Gitpa Gray, who made 
“shimmy” a night-club word in the ’20s, 
was rebuffed by the board of Sterling 
(Colo.) High School, although she had 
received an invitation to be the guest of 
honor at the Senior Prom from Assistant 
Principal Carl A. Collins. “It seems some 
members of the board object to the word 
‘shimmy’ in the newspapers,” said Collins. 
“It was an aboriginal dance,” said Gilda in 
defense of her art. “I saw the natives doing 
it...in the Sahara Desert in 1940... If 
the people of Sterling don’t want to be 
educated, it’s all right with me.” The 


board reconsidered, and Gilda went to the 


Prom after all—but she didn’t shimmy. 
Newsweek, May 17, 1948 





IN PASSING 


Cheosy: In Washington to testify at the 
Dalton Trumbo contempt case, movie 
executive Louis B. Mayer took one look 
at the dingy witness room and hunted for 
other accommodations while he waited his 
turn on the stand. The substitute: a shiny 
limousine parked outside the Federal Dis- 
trict Courthouse in a no-parking zone near 
a fire hydrant. P.S. Trumbo, the second 
of the Hollywood writers and directors to 
go on trial for refusing to say whether they 
were Communists, was convicted. First 
was John Howard Lawson (NEWSWEEK, 
April 26). 


Restraint: Jackie Rosinson, Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ infielder, had a word of caution 
for other Negro players who might be 


_taken into the big leagues. “Until the time 


comes when a Negro player can go out and 
argue his point as well as any other ball 
player, I hope that all of us are able to bite 
our tongues and just play ball,” he wrote 
in Ebony magazine. “We must all remem- 
ber that if we want to keep the door open 
in baseball, we must play and act in a 
manner that will bring respect to ourselves 
and to this great country of ours.” 





International 


Hat: When New York City had 
its International Travel and Va- 
cation Show, Mexico’s display 
gave Janice Cooper something to 
model—an enormous and com- 
pletely impractical sombrero. 


Too Brainy: AGnes Frercuson, who has 
dressed the chorus girls in Broadway shows 
for more than twenty years, deplored the 
rising tide of intellect among her charges. 
“The old chorines never stayed at home 
and studied Plato,” she sighed. “But they 
sure learned how to throw their legs around 
... Maybe the millionaires don’t like them 
so smart.” Remembering the days when 
show girls married into the Whitney, 
Gould, and Vanderbilt families, the veteran 
wardrobe mistress admitted that the new 
serious girls make very good money. “But 
I wish they hadn’t gotten so interested in 
their careers. They'd have been better off 
financially in the long run—if you know 
what I mean.” 


Bad Dream Heuse: Carrying a piano 
down the narrow stairs of a new four- 
family brick house in Queens, New York 
City, moving men accidentally broke a 
gas pipe connected with the street main. 
As gas began to escape in large quantities, 
the movers warned the tenants and sum- 
moned a crew from the gas company. Just 
as the crew arrived, the house blew up in 
a great roar, with bricks and debris 
hurtling as far as 200 yards. When the 
dust had settled, what had been a building 
was merely rubble; the near wall of the 
neighboring house had been torn off; six 
people were hurt, and one of the movers, 
Frank Lancini, hit by a flying brick, was 
found dead, apparently thrown under the 
moving van by the blast. 


Caution: Estuer WitiiaMs of film and 
swimming pool had a strong word for the 
new scanty bathing suits: “immodest.” 
She also had another reason for her dis- 
approval: They fall off in the water. 


Winner: Puiuip H. WitikiE, 28, of Rush- 
ville, Ind., following in father Wendell 
Willkie’s footstsps, made his political debut 
by winning the Republican nomination 
for candidate to the Indiana House of 
Representatives. Young Willkie rang door- 
bells and campaigned zealously, but he 
took little credit for his four-to-one victory 
over a 79-year-old legislative veteran, Ray- 
mond C. Morgan of Knightstown. “I am 
quite conscious that I was benefited im- 
measurably by the memory in people’s 
minds of the wonderful way in which my 
father conducted his public and private 
life.” 


Best Sellers: Visitors at a Yale Uni- 
versity library exhibition learned some 
facts about the American reading habits 
of the last hundred years: The most widely 
read literary pieces in that period were the 
McGuffey Reader (125,000,000 copies since 
1834), the Sears, Roebuck catalogue (14,- 
000,000 copies) , the handbook of the Boy 
Scouts of America (10,000,000 copies) , 
and the booklets of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. (combined circulation, 
1,400,000,000) . 
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Lawn Queen 
20-inch 
cutting 

width 


Powered by the fa- 
mous Jacobsen 2-cycle engine. 
Models for every size lawn— 
home or professional use. 
Write Dept. F for literature. 


Lawn Queen delivered price $142.50. Slight- 
ly higher in West. Prices exclusive of taxes 
and subject to change. 


acolsen 


“MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


USE A JACOBSEN AND ENJOY YOUR LAWN 

























THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 


Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance pays only for loss of physical 
property. It dces NOT pay for lost pro- 
duction, lost business, cancelled contracts 
or HUMAN LIVEs. 

GLOBE Sprinklers absolutely eliminate 

ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Hew York, Chicage, seaman + Offices a set all nee cities 
—_— ay : * 
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They Pay for Themselves 
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a 2IPPO Lighter — brush finish $3.25 
Initials or signature on reverse side *1 extra 
Ai your dealer 
ZIPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. S, Bredterd, Pa. 
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Time Out of Mind 


To scientists, time distortion is a fas- 
cinating phenomenon. The commonest 
form is in the dream, where the sleeper 
may live through many hours, even days, 
of dream life in but a few minutes of solar 
time. Another kind of twisted perception 
occurs in the person falling or in danger 
of drowning, who relates afterward how 
the scenes of his life passed slowly before 
his eyes in a few seconds or minutes. 

Time moves more rapidly for the aged 
than for the young. Certain drugs, notably 
marijuana, are said to alter time percep- 


MEDICINE 








“slowed down to one stroke per minute.” 

In actual three seconds’ time she 
counted 137 cows “walking around the 
edge of the field. They were very close 
together.” With a complete sense of par- 
ticipating in the act, the woman picke« 
and counted 862 cotton bolls in three 
seconds, carefully selecting each one and 
even looking under the leaves “to make 
sure that I had not missed any.” 

Split Seconds: Although she was not 
accustomed to “speculate on matters” dur- 
ing her waking hours, under hypnosis the 
woman heard and solved problems with 
remarkable speed and clarity. They in- 
cluded: Should a daughter of wealthy 


Bettmann Archive 


The ancient art of hypnosis now aids the study of dreams 


tion. Disorders of this nature are common 
in organic brain injuries, in psychoses, and 
in delirious and toxic states. But it is 
through hypnosis that the most startling 
changes in time sense are experienced. 

Last week in. Washington, Dr. Linn F. 
Cooper described a hypnotic experiment 
by which amazing mental gymnastics 
were accomplished in a period of time far 
less than that which would usually be re- 
quired. A full report of his work appears 
in the current bulletin of Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 

Cows and Cotton Bolls: Dr. Coop- 
er’s subject was a 36-year-old woman of 
“unimpeachable integrity,” whom he had 
known for ten years. In her first experi- 
ence, hypnosis was induced 33 times, with 
trances lasting from 5 to 45 minutes. 

World time was measured by a stop 
watch or a metronome. “Personal time” 
was determined by asking the woman to 
estimate it. Hypnosis was deep enough to 
produce amnesia but light enough to per- 
mit free discussion. 

The metronome was started at the one- 
second stroke rate, and the subject was 
told, after hypnosis, that it was being 


parents seek a job? What are the relative 
merits of government and private-industry 
employment? Are you in favor of com- 
pulsory military training? What do you 
think about segregation of the Negro in 
the South? 

In every case the woman gave evidence 
of careful, thoughtful consideration. She 
did not have to hurry. She always “saw” 
something; that is, she saw a government 
building and factory; in considering the 
Negro problem, she saw a group of poor 
and shabby Negroes in a small Southern 
town. A fishbowl containing names ap- 
peared while she was considering com- 


- pulscry military training. 


The experiences, she said, “made more 
sense” than dreams. When told she had 
thought one problem through, not in ten 


minutes but in ten seconds, she was 
astonished. 
“What relation, if any,” Dr. Cooper 


wants to know, “does the ‘counting’ and 
the ‘thinking’ of this subject under hyp- 
nosis bear to such activities carried out by 
her while awake?” 

Of this much he is certain: The woman’s 
sense of time was altered more or less at 
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the will of the hypnotist, and in the in- 
credibly fast time which he gave her she 
had experiences which were real to her 
and which to a considerable degree “made 
sense.” 

Cooper concludes by wondering “if, 
under hypnosis, judgments may not be 
made and decisions arrived at, in a mere 
fraction of the world time ordinarily re- 
quired.” If so, the Georgetown psychia- 
trist’s time-distortion studies may be a 
valuable contribution to psychiatry. 


Pure Virus—Almost 


Before an effective anti-poliomyelitis vac- 
cine can be prepared, scientists must first 


-jsolate highly purified human polio virus. 


Early in 1947 researchers at Stanford 
University reported the isolation of an 80 
to 85 per cent pure polio virus, once found 
in human beings but since adapted to rats. 

Last January Dr. Frank Gollan of the 
University of Minnesota announced the 
concentration of MM virus—fatal to small 
animals—almost 100 per cent free of im- 
purities (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 2). 

Last week another team of Minnesota 
University researchers, headed by Dr. Cyril 
§. Stulberg, bacteriologist, took an impor- 
tant step forward on the road to a test for 
polio and, ultimately, to a vaccine. On 
May 3 Stulberg announced that his work- 
ers had isolated a human polio virus and 
removed some 99.5 per cent of impurities. 
The virus is the same variety as that 
which caused the severe Minneapolis epi- 
demic in 1946. 

The next goal, Dr. Stulberg said, will be 
a blood test to determine the presence of 
polio, or the degree to which the body is 
immune to it. Then will come work on a 
vaccine effective against at least one strain 
of the disease. 


Health and Harmony 


The four-day conference of the National 
Health Assembly, called by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oscar R. Ewing to 
set up a ten-year health program for .the 
nation (NEWSWEEK, May 10), closed last 
week on a note of unexpected harmony. 

When the assembly convened in Wash- 
ington May 1, there was bristling distrust 
among the 800 representatives of labor, 
farm, public-health, cooperative parent- 
teacher groups, and organized medicine. 
But as leaders of the fourteen major sec- 
tions turned in their final reports, it be- 
came evident that the areas of agreement 
were much greater than the most opti- 
mistic health official had believed. pos- 
sible. This surprising accord roused hope 
for significant improvement in national 
healih in the next decade. 

Delegates to the maternal-care and 
child-health section, for instance, were al- 
mos{ unanimous in their belief that men- 
tal care of the young child was just as 
hecessary as physical care, and that all 
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i All Speedbirds to Bermuda 
: are fast Constellations, 
“pressurized” for high, 
smooth cruising. You dine 
in comfort on the way... 
with attentive British stew- 
ards to serve you. Bar service 
during flight. 
“SUNSET SPEEDBIRDS” 
leave New York 6:30 P.M. 
(E.D.T.) Tues., Thurs., Fri., 
Sun. Bermuda-New York 
flights on same four days. 
Also two-way Baltimore- 
Bermuda Speedbird Service 
every Mon., Wed. and Sat. 
$70.00 $126.00 
One Way Round Trip 
plus 15% Fed. Tax 
Information and reservations 
at BOAC offices in New York, 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Mon- 
treal and Toronto, or see your 
Local Travel Agent. 
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Put Seven-league boots on industrial r €searcy 
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THE TEXAS AND PA 


cane SOUTHWEST 


fers industry a new opportunity neil tien ond pros, 


Leaders of industrial research 
have shown much interest in the 
wealth of possibilities “tagged” 
atoms open for the study and con- 
trol of industrial processes. In- 
dustrial leaders are interested, 
too, in the new opportunities the 
Texas and Pacific Southwest 
offers for industrial expansion 
and profits. ; 


And they have good reasons. 
The great variety and abundance 
of essential production materials 
makes possible diversified manu- 
facturing. Low-cost natural gas 
for fuel and electric power keep 
operating costs down. The Texas 
and Pacific Southwest market. big 


now and growing larger, is served 
by a vast network of excellent 
railroads. And many “tailor- 
made” plant sites are available 
now in choice locations. The 
mass-production “know how” of 
cooperative workers who set war- 
time production records is your 
assurance of an adequate labor 
supply. 

Texas and Pacific’s detailed 
survey of these and many other 
advantages this great industrial 
frontier offers is yours for the 
asking. Just cut out and mail the 
coupon below for your copy of 
FUTURE UNLIMITED. 


* RADIOISOTOPES . . . usable variations of 
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the basic elements which betray their pres- 
ence by sending out high-energy radiations. 
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parents should be trained to recognize 
and handle emotional problems, even in 
infants. 

The mental-hygiene section, headed by 
Dr. William C. Menninger, reported that at 
least one-third of all patients consulting 
doctors have emotional disorders beneath 
their physical complaints. More trained 
psychiatric workers and better state hos- 
pitals are the immediate answer to this 
problem, the section leader said. 

The nutrition panel asked for a nutri- 
tion expert in every health group. The re- 
search panel urged the allocation of 
greater amounts of tax moneys to the field 
of research. The dental-health section em- 
phasized the need for more dental schools 
and dental research, and the rural-health ° 
group asserted that it was impossible for 
doctors to practice good medicine because 
of the lack of proper facilities. 

Voluntary or Compulsory? The 
most important issue before the assembly 
—that of voluntary group health plans 
versus compulsory government-adminis- 
tered plans—reached a crisis in the panel 
on medical care. 

There was general agreement among 
both professional and lay groups that 
health-insurance programs were the most 
practical way for most Americans to pay 
for medical care. But on the question of 
payment methods there was sharp discord. 

Dr. Ernest P. Boas of New York, chair- 
man of the Liberal Physicians Forum, led 
the fight for a national compulsory health- 
insurance plan such as the government 
has proposed. AFL, CIO, and other pri- 
vate-group representatives backed him. 

Dr. R. L. Sensenich, president-elect of 
the American Medical Association, and 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, the AMA’s smooth- 
est orator, headed the opposition. De- 
scribing the government’s intrusion into 
the medical field as “always clumsy,” Dr. 
Sensenich declared the best social system 
is one which gives the people a chance “to 
do for themselves.” 

Dr. Fishbein called the existing plan of 
medical care in the United States a pat- 
tern suited to a democracy. “It is not a 
pattern for poverty; it could not survive 
in a totalitarian or Communistic slave 
state,” he said. “It is a pattern for free 
men who wish . . . to choose their medical 
care as they . . . choose those who represent 
them in the nation’s government.” 

Strategy: In the end, the AMA made 
one adroit concession. It agreed to an en- 
dorsement, suggested by a group of less 
conservative Health Assembly _ leaders, 
calling for the repeal of laws, now in force 
in about twenty states, which restrict the 
people’s right to set up health-insurance 
plans of their own. 

But as a body, the AMA, the most pow- 
erful organization in American medicine, 
stood pat on its stubborn opposition to 
any form of compulsory government-spon- 
sored health insurance such as President 
Truman has asked Congress to authorize. 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 
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Two Ideas.... 
“ worked out 64 to I in the Public's Favor 


De- | BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 

nto The Kobe free-type oil well pump is about as far advanced over con- Rradtwrn, Se, 

Dr. : z 4 3 BRYANT Heater Company 
ventional pumps as a self-starting car is over the hand-cranked job. Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 

“tp To surface the pump for any reason, an attendant merely turns a Olean, New York” 
valve. Up comes the pump. One’ man does in half an hour what formerly DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 

a took four men eight hours of hard labor .. . a 64 to 1 saving. DRESSER fo 

at. The Bryant gas-fired winter air conditioner, the Modernaire, is to the od sun inte ) Pa. 

ta old apartment house furnace what a modern hotel’s bath-for-each-room pool ry Marg SS P 

‘ive is to the community tub down the hall. The Modernaire is so compact Plato ety ay oc Ro 

ih every apartment can have its own in a small closet. Each tenant controls rte & Batowere, 

a“ his own heat. Where one janitor used to control the comfort of, say 64 Huntington Park, Calif, 

a tenants, the tenants can now flip their own thermostats. One apartment pe anal ear ay al 
house has 316 Modernaires. PAYNE Furnace Co. 

ade The Kobe pump and the Bryant Modernaire are both products of Dresser aoors coulaaiius ities tener “a 
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“Turbocar”—the new British gas turbine for automobiles 


Turbines for Cars 


The steam engine started the world’s age 
of power more than a century ago, but in 
modern power plants the clumsy recipro- 
cating engine has given way to the turbine. 
Against its curved blades, the energy of 
superheated steam goes directly into 
smooth, spinning force. 

A similar revolution seems on its way 
for the internal combustion engine. Engi- 
neers see the day when the complex of 
pistons, camshaft, crankshaft, gears, clutch, 
and radiator will give way to a kind of fan, 
whirled by continuously burning gas. The 
gas turbine has already found an important 
place in aircraft, spinning in the exhaust 
of the main engine to provide it with com- 
pressed air. Last week it looked as if, in 
the near future, the gas turbine would come 
down to earth to power automobiles. 

London newspapers headlined a “turbo- 
car.” It was a bit premature, but at the 
British Industries Fair in Birmingham 
there was unveiled a new gas turbine small 
enough to fit under the hood of a truck, 
bus, or car, It was the invention of three 


young engineers—Harry Leach, 28, Rich- 


ard H, Barr, 28, and Geoffrey White, 84 
who had worked during the war with At 


Commodore rank Whittle in developing 


the turbo-jet engine for aircraft, 

They had solved the problem of reduc. 
ing the large aircraft turbine to miniature 
size, The rotor blades were cut down from 
$ inches to a size smaller than a dime, 


built to watchlike precision from a heat: 


resisting nickel-chrome alloy, The other 
parts are mainly of aluminum, keeping the 
total weight down to 250 pounds. The 
engine would be started by an ignition 
button, and a single lever connected to the 
fuel supply would control speed and ac- 
celeration. 
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Keystone 


An expert of the Ministry of Supply, 
which holds many jet and turbine engine 
patents, asserted that the new engine could 
burn anything from cheap oil to candle 
ends or coal dust and, with a few more 
years of development, would “effect a very 
striking change in the automobile world.” 

Proof of the Pudding: Less enthusi- 
astic observers noted that the miniature 
turbine has not yet actually run. Hitherto 
secret, it was hastily put on exhibit before 
its first tests, which are to be made after 
the fair closes this week. But the inventors 
were confident. 

Although British newspapers speculated 
about a big industrial development, Detroit 
experts expressed doubt that gas turbines 
could be made economically in such small 
units. The best-known example of ground 
propulsion by a gas turbine in the United 
States is a 4,800-horsepower locomotive 
engine, designed to run on pulverized coal 
and now under test for railroad use. Its 
manufacturer, General Electric, last week 
disclosed that it was making a duplicate 
for the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. Next 
year, it is expected, this machine will in- 
hale natural gas from Oklahoma wells and 
generate electricity for the utility custo- 


mers of Oklahoma City, 


Voiee of the Moth 


Cornell University biologists, who have 
been making phonograph records of the 
songs of various birds and the croaking of 
frogs, last week disclosed that they had 
done a commercial. For an advertising 


agency with a mothball account they 
produced the amplified sound of a moth 
working its way through a fabric. It 
sounds, one of the professors reported, 
“like someone eating corn flakes.” The 
news came from Ithaca in time for a sea- 
sonal reminder. 


France and the Atom 


For every dollar the United States 
spends on atomic-energy development. 
Britain is spending 10 cents and France 
1. That is the estimate of Dr. Leo Ko- 
warski, scientific director of the French 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

With such a slim budget, and with only 
some hundreds of trained scientists in the 
field, “it would be folly to divert any 
fraction of these limited resources toward 
military applications.” So, Kowarski ex- 
plains in the May issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, France is simply 
preparing to be on the ground floor when- 
ever atomic energy reaches the industrial 
stage. 

The country’s situation offers a good 
case study for the importance of “the 
secret” as compared with the importance 
of modern industrial facilities. France had 
several scientists, including Kowarski, on 
the inside of the Allied wartime atomic 
project. When these men began giving 
their first postwar interviews to the Paris 
_ press, “it was very difficult to restrain 
them from stating, as a sort of monoto- 
nously fresh novelty, that Professor This 
or That knows how to make an atom 
bomb.” 

In addition, France mines uranium both 
in the home country and in Madagascar; 
the ore is refined in a chemical factory at 
Le Bouchet, 30 miles from Paris. For a 
moderator to keep the chain reaction go- 
ing, France has contracted for much of 
the next two years’ output of heavy water 
from Norway. The government is generous 
with priorities for other materials. Young 
science graduates consider the field glam- 
orous and go to work for low pay with en- 
thusiasm. 

Surely but Slowly: Yet with all 
those favorable factors, and with its real 
need for new sources of energy, France is 
moving slowly. The reasons would not be 
obvious at first glance. They relate to tech- 


nological details. All sorts of radiation 
counters and other’ measuring instruments, 
which can be bought in the market in the 


United States, must be built from the 
start by the scientists at the Chatillon 
Laboratory. Corrosion-proof pumps, for 
circulating heavy water, proved a stumper. 


And the problem of getting perfectly pure 
uranium, graphite, and heavy water it 


Volved analytical techniques more ad 


vanced than French chemists had deal 
with, 

“From my experience in different coun- 
tries,” says Kowarski, “it seems that when 
a country starts from scratch on an atomic 


project, the worst bottleneck is analytical 


chemistry.” 

First plans proved overoptimistic. The 
French are now building a reactor of 
uranium and heavy water comparable in 
power with the primitive pile which got 
going in Chicago in 1942. It is expected 
to begin functioning, at the low rate of a 
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few kilowatts, about the end of this year. 
After that, France plans to build a graph- 
ite pile—when its industry can provide 
the pure graphite. 

‘Lag: Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Switzerland all have their strong 
points in atomic science, but Kowarski 
doubts whether any of them alone can 
mobilize enough effort to develop atomic 
energy.” 

Outside of North America, Britain is 
far in the lead: At the former RAF air- 
field at Harwell, the “Gleep” (Graphite 
Low Energy Pile) , containing several tons 
of uranium imbedded in graphite, has 
been maintaining a chain reaction since 
last August. In its second month of opera- 
tion a cooling system was installed and 
the power output went to the fairly re- 
spectable figure of 100 kilowatts and oc- 
casionally higher. The pile is capable of 
producing moderate quantities of radio- 
phosphorus for tracer research. A much 
larger reactor, to run at several thousand 
kilowatts’ output, is expected to go into 
service later this year. 

Last week The London Daily Express 
reported that British scientists had de- 
veloped a method of running a uranium 
furnace at a temperature high enough to 
generate superheated steam for industrial 
energy. This, the newspaper said, “solved 
the biggest problem holding up the de- 
velopment of cheap atomic power for in- 
dustry.” The details, however, were said 
to be secret because of their military 
applications. 





*Last week, however, Norway announced plans 
to produce its own radioactive isotopes .in an 
uranium pile to be built within the next few years. 


Cover Cover: The celebrated 
hat of J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
atomic-science leader, parked 
on a cyclotron, adorns the first 
issue of a semipopular magazine | 
devoted to the facts of physics. 
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A NEW CEILING MAKES 
THIS OFFICE MORE EFFICIENT 


That new ceiling is Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone®, the 
material that ends office noise. 
By eliminating distracting, 
Confusing noise, it makes work 
go faster, with fewer errors. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
fiberboard acoustical tile 
that’s quickly installed right 
over your old ceiling. Right 


away, you and your employees 
feel better, start getting more 


done, Cyshiontone quickly 


pays for itself in more 
and better work. 
Cushiontone can be 


cleaned and repainted with no 
loss of acoustical efficiency. 
Ask your Armstrong con- 
tractor for an estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Dept., 4805 Ruby 
Street, Lancaster, Penna, 


ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 

































Breakfast with Garry 


There was little time to be wasted. Tom 
Breneman’s sudden death a couple of hours 
before his April 28 program had left one 
of daytime radio’s best spots without its 
star. And with the star gone there was 
no show. 

The -daily half-hour (ABC, Monday- 
Friday, 11-11:30 a.m., EDT) which the 
48-year-old Breneman had filled for nearly 
eight years was nothing more than Tom 
hobnobbing with 600 paying (at $1.50 a 
plate) women guests who breakfasted at 
his Hollywood restaurant. The entertain- 
ing was simple. The gray-haired host 
kidded the girls, razzed their hats, kissed 
the oldest woman present, and handed out 
so many orchids that they became his 
trademark. It was the sort of homely, sen- 
timental stuff which kept an audience of 
nearly 10,000,000 more women listening 
at home. 

So while the week’s remaining three 
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out. Moore’s only assignment was “to 
start out by trying not to do what is 
typically Breneman,” and to Garry this 
meant making Breakfast in Hollywood 
“much more of a comedy show and much 
less of a sentimental one.” 

For the time being, while Garry carries 
on such Breneman institutions as the Good 
Neighbor letters and the~Wishing Rings, 
he will also introduce much of his own 
characteristic material—poems, gags, and 
gimmicks. The expected result: a show 
that will be Moore’s own and which 
will appeal to a younger and therefore 
wider, audience. 


And Now, $300,000 


As is customary on such programs, the 
early-morning WOR breakfast sessions 
with the Broadway producer Richard Koll- 
mar and his columnist wife Dorothy Kil- 
gallen plug a variety of products. In be- 
tween munches of toast and chitchat about 


Garry Moore takes over for Tom Breneman: The elderly ladies like it 


shows were turned into Tom Breneman 
memorials, the program’s owners and spon- 
sors set about the frantic hunt for a suc- 
cessor. Last week Breakfast in Hollywood 
was turned over to 33-year-old Garry 
Moore, the brash youngster who was Jim- 
my Durante’s partner for four years and 
is now the M.C. of Take It or Leave It. 
As the week wore on, it looked as though 
daytime radio had a new star—and would 
soon have a new show. 

Or Else: Nobody knew better than 
Moore that he couldn’t simply step into 
the Breneman shoes. Though he signed a 
long-term contract, there was an agree- 
ment that if he didn’t work out, he’d get 
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adventures of the previous evening in New 
York, Dorothy and Dick solemnly sell 
such items as candy, facial tissues, coffee, 
floor wax, and soda pop. 

Last week they turned their technique 
to the most expensive item ever advertised 
on the radio. It was the Black Star Sap- 
phire of Queensland, a goose-egg-sized gem 
weighing almost half a pound. The price: 
$300,000. 

No prospective buyers knocked one an- 
other down immediately. But the jewelry 
store displaying the stone (Lambert’s) 
hopes the commercial may attract curi- 
osity seekers who will stop long enough to 
buy less expensive merchandise. 


San Antonio Blackout 


In San Antonio May 1 at least one lis- 
tener wanting to hear radio’s account of 
the Kentucky Derby had to call three of 
the city’s seven AM radio stations to find 
the one carrying the race. For on that Sat- 
urday the three daily newspapers in the 
Texas city ceased publication of radio logs. 
Not until the stations began paying for 
the listings as advertising would they re- 
appear. 

San Antonio listeners long‘ago acquired 
the habit of looking up their favorite shows 
in the papers, a habit shared on a coast- 
to-coast basis by 40 per cent of men read- 
ers and 51 per cent of the women. For, like 
all but the smallest dailies, San Antonio’s 
papers regularly carried the listings as a 
public service. 

Recently the publishers took a long look 
at their own and the national situation. 
Radio was a thunderingly successful busi- 
ness. The number of AM_ stations had 
more than doubled since 1945. FM outlets 
were sprouting everywhere, and there was 
the promise of hundreds of television sta- 
tions, all wanting listings. On the other 
hand, newsprint was still scarce and publi- 
cation costs were going up every day. Ac- 
cordingly, San Antonio publishers decided 
to stop handing out what they considered 
free advertising, since movies and other 
forms of entertainment have to pay up. 

Inevitably, the radio stations were del- 
uged with protesting calls. They began 
reading upcoming schedules at set periods 
during the day. But by this week only one 
of the three FM outlets had begun paying 
for newspaper listing. The bigger stations 
preferred to wait and see how listening was 
affected by the lack of logs before they 
put cash on the line—or started giving or 
selling their listings to listeners. 

Battle Lines: What the San Antonio 
publishers had done was not unique, but 
rather an indication of a quietly brewing 
showdown between the press and radio. In 
radio’s earliest days, when the medium it- 
self was still news, the logs ran without 
question. Gradually, the free listings be- 
came an accepted habit. Then when the 
depression of the ’30s chopped advertising, 
many papers went after stations to put 
logs on a paying basis. It was a short bat- 
tle, won largely by radio. Most of the na- 
tion’s 1,800 dailies continued to run the 
listings for free. 

Postwar problems reopened the fight. In 
the past year such cities as Miami, Fla., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Duluth, Minn., have 
switched to paid listings. And at the last 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation convention, the subject of paid logs 
got considerable attention—if no formal 
action. It was indication enough, however, 
that San Antonians would not be the last 
to suffer at least a passing darkness about 
who was appearing on what station and 
when. 
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He wrote an anthem in oak and pine 


Down From Nova Scotia he came, a thousand long 
and hungry miles, to work ina New York shipyard 

for $2.50 a week. 

Then Donald McKay was happy at last, for he was 
learning how to build ships. 


Donald McKay built ships as other men write poems, or 
compose music, or paint pictures. It was his way of 
expressing himself. He could put a strangely moving 
message into the taper of a bowsprit. He could say 
something thrilling with the rake of a long pine mast. 


So Donald McKay soon grew famous for ships which his 
countrymen recognized as symbols of their own soaring 


American spirit. 


From his yards came the great clippers—bigger, swifter, 
lovelier than any sailing vessels had ever been before. 
Flying Cloud ... Westward Ho... Sovereign of the Seas 
... the Great Republic—even their names were music, 
like the names of poems. 


And each one was an immortal message of faith in the 
promise of American life. 


We share this faith. And we, too, say it often in 
wordless ways. It is in the homes we build, in the plans 
we have for our families, and in the life insurance we buy 
to protect those plans. These are our own proud ships, 
bearing cargoes of hope over the seas of life. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 














Hoffman’s Sleeper 


Among Washington newsmen Rep. Clare 
E. Hoffman, Michigan Republican, ranks 
as the most choleric gentleman on Capitol 
Hill. He likes to haul up for inquisition 
before Congressional committees newsmen 
whose prose reflects on the caliber of Hoff- 
man statesmanship. 

Last week the House Rules Committee 
cleared Hoffman’s bill designed to force the 
Truman Administration to yield up confi- 
dential loyalty data on Dr. Edward U. 
Condon, director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, who is under the fire of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Red-faced 
colleagues of Hoffman discovered he had 
slipped into the measure a sleeper under 
which reporters or congressmen could be 
jailed for a year and fined $1,000 for di- 
vulging information which a Congressional 
committee declared confidential. 

Rep. Clarence J. Brown, Ohio Republi- 
can and a newspaper publisher, spotted the 
sleeper. “Nobody had any idea about 
reporters,” Hoffman insisted. But he saw 
no reason why they should not be pun- 
ished for airing secrets. His timing was 
bad. Pulitzer Prizes had just gone to two 
Washington newsmen—Bert Andrews of 
The New York Herald: Tribune and Nat 
Finney of The Minneapolis Star Tribune— 
for exposes which conceivably could have 
jailed them under Hoffman’s bill. 

Later Hoffman said he would move to 
strike the offending newsmen’s penalty 
himself. But the dangers of the rest of the 
bill remained. By committee vote it could 
shut the mouths of news sources. An 
exposure of executive attempts to do just 
this won Finney his Pulitzer and Raymond 
Clapper awards. 


Happy the Humbug 


Webster defines “humbug” as, among 
other impositions, a hoax. 
Currently a good-natured hoax called 





Waldman, Happy, and Carlin: 
Newsweek, May 17,1948 
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Happy the Humbug, written by Steve 
Carlin and drawn by Myron Waldman, is 
delighting readers, especially youngsters, 
of week-end comic pages in The New York 
Post and 29 other papers. It is earning 
each of its authors about $100 a week, plus 
something additional from their own pro- 
motional efforts in Happy Humbug sweat- 
ers, pins, and gewgaws. And among par- 
ents, teachers, psychologists, and other 
critics of comics no voice rose against 
Carlin’s and Waldman’s product. 

Happy the Humbug is hoaxing right out 
of the school such spoofers as Lewis Car- 
roll. Happy looks like a small giraffe with 
a turtle’s back and a monkey’s tail. He 
pals around with Hunky the Monkey, 
who, of course, has a Monkey’s Uncle; the 
Dumb Bunny, the Cock and Bull, who tell 
cock-and-bull stories; and Hickory, Dick- 
ory, and Dock, the three mice who keep 
the clocks running in the forest. 

Happy’s godfather is the wondrous Pink 
Elephant, who cries strawberry tears and 
has such a crammed memory that he has 
to have an assistant rememberer. The as- 
sistant is a cat who is let out of the bag. 

Seripter’s Triumph: The brain from 
which such nonsense literally pours is that 
of Steve Carlin, a slight, dark-haired New 
Yorker who for several years has turned 
out scripts for big-time radio shows in 
New York (Kate Smith, Famous Jury 
Trials, Counterspy, Gang Busters, Explor- 
ing the Unknown). Carlin, now 30, at- 
tended the business school of the College 
of the City of New York, took a BS. and 
an MS. in education at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and started out to be a teacher. 

Teaching jobs were scarce in the ’30s, 
and Carlin, who had worked at station 
WNEW in New York during college, 
turned to radio free-lancing. In 194@ 


WMCA hired him as script manager, and 
in 1942 he joined NBC’s production staff. — 
Meanwhile, under his’ first two names, 
Steven Roy, he had written a children’s 
book “Happy the Humbug,” but no pub- 
lisher would take it. In 1944 NBC show- 
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Even carping critics find no faults 
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GASTON PAUL...member of 


French family famed for generations as 
textile manufacturers. Vice President, 
Grand'mere Handcraft Co., Ltd., Que- 
bec, Canada;Vice President, Rocky Mtn. 
Textile Mills, Inc., Denver, 

Colorado 
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Spinning Room of Rocky Mountain Textile Mills, Inc. 


Rocky Mountain Textile Mills, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colorado, makes angora, cashmere and 
wool yarns for the weaving and knitting 
trade. They also manufacture hand knit- 
ting yarns in all these fibers, as well as 
blended yarns, specializing in fine quality. 
The company is one of America’s largest 
producers of specialty yarns. 


Expand Your Business in the 
E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G NEW WEST 
The New West, with its sound and continu- 
ing growth, offers you an enormous new 
market. Colorado is the strategic center of 
the rich New West. Your plant or branch 
located in Colorado enables you to develop 
the vast new western market, while retain- 
ing your present markets. 


Send For FACT BOOK 


e Key facts you should | 
know about Industrial & 
Colorado — markets, la- 
bor supply, raw materi- 
als, transportation, bank- 
ing facilities, industrial 
sites. This informative 
28-page book available 
to executives. Address 


COLORADO 









DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
244 STATE CAPITOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
300 SUNSHINY DAYS A YEAR @ 
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Sight-Cond 


...Functional 


and Beautiful... 


- GUTH Recessed Trofter Lighting in the all welded, rigid arch ceiling creates 


ao uniform, well-balanced lighting intemsity of more than 90-foot-candles 


in this pleasant, attractive drafting room in The Austin Company at Cleveland. 


+. GUTH Lighting is available to meet every modern illumination need —for 


offices, stores, schools, banks, factories, etc. If you are interested in lighting 


~ 


for your business, you will want to take advantage of GUTH's 45 years 


experience in the lighting business. 


The AUSTIN COMPANY 
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men were looking for a pre-Christmas pro- 
gram for kids, Carlin, sitting in on the con- 
ference, submitted his book as an idea 
without telling who wrote it. “Can you get 
the author to do scripts?” Carlin said he 
thought so, and Happy the Humbug made 
its debut on the air. 

Animator: One year the radio sponsors 
wanted a color brochure to plug the show. 
That was how Carlin met Waldman, one- 
time head animator for Max Fleisher 
(“Betty Boop,” “Popeye,” and others) , 
an ex-serviceman, and now chief animator 
at Paramount’s New York studios. When 
he got out of the Army, he was persuaded 
by Carlin to do some newspaper sequences 
of Happy the Humbug. 

No mean promoters of their own strip, 
Carlin and Waldman have their counter- 
part of Al Capp’s (Lil Abner) Sadie 
Hawkins Day. They fixed Happy’s birth- 
day on April 1, and what with special 
movie and radio shows for kids, are rap- 
idly turning April Fools’ Day into Hum- 
bug Day. Last week they were working 
on their next project: a daily Happy the 
Humbug, which The Post expects to start 
selling late this year. 


Ik’s Seript 


Early in 1947 Robert L. Smith, bustling 
general manager of The Los Angeles Daily 
News, took over.as a sideline the sick little 
Script magazine, hired James Felton, News 
city editor and former Time man, to edit 
it, and set out to make it the West’s New 
Yorker and then some (Newsweek, Dec. 
15, 1947). 

Under Felton and Smith, Seript came 
up fast. Its May issue hit 53,000, a gain of 
1&000 since last November and of about 
52,000 since Smith, backed by oilmen 
Ralph K. Davies and Samuel B. Mosher, 
bought the magazine. But as yet Script 
was no New Yorker. It operated in the 
red and found it hard to keep up quality 
at $50 for stories and articles and $35 
for cartoons. 

Last week Smith hired a new publisher 
who ought to know what to do with Script. 
He is Ik Shuman, once Harold Ross’s ex- 
ecutive editor arf right-hand man on The 
New Yorker, later executive editor of Holi- 
day, and otherwise a man with a rich 
patina of newspaper and magazine experi- 
ence. 

Working Reporter: Now 54, Ik Shu- 
man is a chap of slight build, with close- 
cropped, graying hair, a prominent nose, 
and satyrlike ears. His phonetically spelled 
name stems from the fact that his news- 
paperman father was hipped on simplified 
spelling. Shuman, born in New York, grew 
up in the Virginia-Tennessee border town 
of Bristol, cut his journalistic teeth on 
The Bristol Herald-Courier, moved south 
to The Atlanta Journal, and before he 
was 30 became co-owner of The Kings- 
port (Tenn.) Times. 

In 1921 he left that paper to join the old 
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Chicago Restaurant Purchases 
“Reach-In” For New Kitchen 
—Chooses Frigidaire 
When the popular St. Lo Lodge, Chicago 


restaurant, needed a new “‘reach-in’’ re- 
frigerator, the owners looked for a name 
they could depend on. As Mr. George 
Franzak (above), one of the owners, puts 
it, ‘‘We chose Frigidaire because we were 
aware of Frigidaire’s great reputation.” 

Now installed in the restaurant’s newly 
remodeled kitchen, and being used for 
storing meats and vegetables, the refriger- 
ator “has proved invaluable.” 
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For “‘reach-ins,”’ or other 
refrigeration equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 

Dealer. Find name in 
i Classified Phone Direc- 
tory. 




















— 
You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 








name in power-lawn-mowers 


"*MOTO-MOWER’’* 


Why push a hand mower when you can 
drive a “Moto-Mower” . . . builders of 
quality power mowers for twenty-nine years 

. write for literature and the name of 
the nearest dealer . . . a MOTO-MOWER 
is worth insisting upon. . 


‘Ve . 2 Sizes 19” to71", 
MOTO-MOWER 


4612 Woodward, DETROIT 1 
«0s0teee 19 1 9 Company 
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New York Evening World. Four years 
later he switched to The New York Times, 
covered the Scopes anti-evolution trial in 
Tennessee, and served as ghost writer for 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on his post- 
Atlantic flight good-will tour of South 
America. In 1928 Shuman became execu- 
tive editor,of the Paul Block newspapers. 
He quit in 1936 to join The New Yorker 
as a writer. “I was tired of being an execu- 
tive,” Shuman says. But within three 
months he rose to executive editor. He 
stayed until 1943, when the magazine-pub- 
lishing bug bit Marshall Field and he hired 
Shuman as his consultant. 

In 1945 Shuman gave up on Field’s Proj- 
ect X (which never materialized) and 
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Shuman: Script is a challenge 


jomed David Smart as executive vice presi- 
dent of Esquire, Coronet, and Apparel Arts. 
Four months of this was enough. “The 
promised free hand never was forthcom- 
ing,” Shuman explains. Holiday came-next, 
but he and editor Ted Patrick couldn’t see 
eye to eye and after a year Shuman retired 
to his Bucks County, Pa., farm. 

Formula: Smith heard of his retire- 
ment, and asked Shuman out to California 
to look over Script’s possibilities. “I gave 
them [Smith and his associates] a for- 
mula in the groove of what they had, and 
they liked my report,” Shuman says. Be- 
sides a good salary, he also wanted a 
piece of the magazine and more money 
to work with. He got them all. Smith 
tapped Samuel Goidwyn’s movie millions, 
William Zeckendorf’s New York real- 
estate profits, and Davies and Mosher for 
new backing. 

Shuman promptly hiked Script’s story 
and article rates to $150 to put it closer 
to purchase parity with its Eastern breth- 
ten. “This is the first time I’ve been given 
a really free hand,” he said, “. . . and my 
first job as a*[magazine] publisher. It rep- 
resents a challenge.” 
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in the new TRANE 
PACKAGED 
AIR CONDITIONER 














When Trane engineers wrap up 
a package of air conditioning for 
you, the package contains real air 
conditioning—not just room cool- 
ing. Efficient dehumidification 
ends “muggy” summer atmos- 
phere, cuts food spoilage in gro- 
ceries, restaurants. Ample filtering 
keeps air clear, stocks clean. Posi- 
tive circulation changes, refreshes 
all of the air, often. 





To be sure of your Trane Air 
Conditioning for this summer— 
packaged or otherwise—contact 
the nearest of 85 Trane Sales 
Offices right now. 


RESTFUL QUIET © 


Quiet fan and generous sound insula- 
tion materially reduce annoying noise. Wy 


ASSURED CLEANLINESS @- |, 


Filters mounted beside cooling coil, so 
condensation can’t get them soggy. 


SPARKLING FRESH ATMOSPHERE o | 


! 
Famed Trane Coil cools more efficiently, 































removes more moisture from the air. 


POSITIVE CONTROL eo || 


Automatic controls assure just the i 
conditions you select with the dial. | 
' 


LONG-LIVED EFFICIENCY © 


Medium speed compressor runs thriftily, 


keeps wear at minimum. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR CONDITION 


TRA COMPANY, tA cRosse, WISCONSIN 
SO, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 












ITD., TORONTO. 
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There's no 
“Secret Grip” 
in this 
great fraternity 4 


Any freight car — of any railroad — 
anywhere in America — can be 
coupled to any other freight car. 

This simple fact makes it possible to 
combine in a single freight train many 
cars loaded at many different points, 
moving toward many different des- 
tinations. 

This in turn makes possible the low- 
cost continent-wide mass transporta- 
tion system which only railroads pro- 
vide. And on mass transportation de- 
pends the mass production which our 
nation must have to keep itself well 
fed, well clothed, well housed — 
sound and strong. 


These rugged railroad couplers, 
whose “universal grip” often holds 
together more than 5,000 tons of 
loaded freight cars, are the product of 
never-ending research and tests. Be- 
gun sixty years ago by the Master Car 
Builders, this work is now carried on 


by the railroads through the Associa- 


70 


tion of American Railroads, the mu- 
tual agency for the betterment of all 
railroading. 

This is just one example of how rail- 
roads, which compete with one an- 
other for business, also work together 
to improve such standardized and 
interchangeable parts as wheels, axles, 
trucks, brakes, draft gear, and safety 
devices. Such cooperation between 
railroads helps provide America with 
the most economical, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest mass transporta- 


tion system in the world, 








— TRANSITION — 


Birthdays: Sen. James E. Murray of 
Montana, who celebrated his 72nd _ in 
Washington May 3 by “ignoring it.” He 
was busy writing a speech. ; 

> Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN of New 
York, who observed his 59th on May 4 in 
Melbourne, Australia, presiding at a spe- 
cial mass attended by 15,000 children. 


Married: Gov. James E. (Kissin’ Jim) 
Fotsom, 39, Alabama’s 6-foot-8 “most eli- 
gible bachelor,” for the second time, and 
Jamelle Moore, 21, pretty, 5-foot-5, bru- 
nette secretary, for the first; in Rockford, 
Ala., May 5. 


Injured: JEANNE ROcKWELL, 25, former 
Conover model and aerialist with the Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
who fell 25 feet from a whirling ladder be- 
fore a stunned crowd of 15,000 at Madison 
Square Garden in New York May 5. After 
counting up her injuries—two displaced 
vertebrae, sprained muscles, and a black 
eye—Miss Rockwell announced her inten- 
tion of going on tour with the circus after 
she leaves the hospital. 


Honored: Gen. JonatHan M. Watv- 
wriGut, 64, hero of Bataan, and CHARLES 
E. Wuson, 61, president of the General 
Electric Co.; by the Masonic Order in New 
York, May 4, for outstanding achievement. 
Wainwright was listed for the 1945 award 
when he was a Japanese prisoner; Wilson 
for his work this year as chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 


Died: Howarp LILLy, 30, transsonic test 
pilot, killed in a test flight of the Douglas 
Skystreak research plane at Muroc Army 
Air Field, Calif, May 3. On May 6 at 
Quonset Point, R.I., Commanper Ravpu 
A. Fvoss, 34, Pacific war hero and leader 
of the Navy’s first jet fighter-plane unit, 
was killed when his McDonnell Phantom 
monoplane crashed into Narragansett Bay. 
> Mrs. Nicooras Murray Butter, 83, 
wife of the late president-emeritus of Co- 
lumbia University; after a long illness, in 
New York, May 4. She survived her hus- 
band by five months. 

> Moraan Lewis, 78, who kept watch on 
the bank of the Monongahela River for 
eight months, after his 13-year-old grand- 
son Charles drowned, in the hope that the 
river would give up its victim for burial 
(Newsweek, Dec. 10, 1945); in McKees- 
port, Pa., May 5. In July 1946 Charles's 
body was washed on shore a quarter of a 
mile from the spot where he died. 

> Artaur Avi, 75, publisher of The 
Lamar Democrat for 47 years; in Lamar, 
Mo., May 8. He was one of the nation’s 
best-known small-town editors. 

> Josepn E. ATKINSON, 82, president and 
publisher of The Toronto Daily Star and 
The Star Weekly; in Toronto, May 8. His 
personal fortune was estimated at $65,- 
000,000. 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 
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Find a person with a hungry mind, and you've found one 
who'll listen to your proposition — whether you're selling 
ideas or realities, prestige or products. For, people with 
hungry minds are the kind of men and women who are 
eager to know all about everything that touches their daily 
lives, their happiness, their comfort, their country. 

Mere news never satisfies such people! They want to 
know what “cooks up” the news—and how the process affects 
them. That’s why so many millions of them read THE 
AMERICAN MacazinE—hungrily! Each month it sits them 
down to a full meal of food for thought. 

IN THE MAY ISSUE, now on sale, they'll read what Lowell 
B. Mason, distinguished member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has to say in vigorous defense of business- 
men who are “persecuted” by his own commission! And, in 
“Interesting People”—the oldest, most popular, best-read 
feature section in any magazine—they'll feed on twelve 
solid pages of fascinating facts about little-known folks 
who do big things! Many other authoritative articles, splen- 
did features, and fine fiction complete the mental “menu.” 





Meal-of-the-month 


for people with hungry minds 








Yes, and every issue of THE AMERICAN Macazine—from 
cover to cover—is planned, written, and edited for people 
with hungry minds, They don’t nibble it—they eat it up! 


* 


TO ADVERTISERS: People with hungry minds are the kind 
who also have the healthiest appetites for new and better 
products—and the means to satisfy those appetites. To 
advertisers who want to develop a multimillion quality 
market, the pages of The American Magazine offer un- 
matched values. 
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FOR PEOPLE WITH HUNGRY MINDS 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N, Y., Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s, and Woman’s Home Companion 
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Salesmen Keep Out, Says the ECA 


In the five weeks Paul Hoffman’s Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration has 
been in business, it has had trouble selling 
United States businessmen on one idea: 
The ECA is not a procurement agency; it 
is not buying anything. By last week 
more than 2,000 misguided salesmen had 
visited the ECA’s Washington offices try- 
ing to peddle products which, they insisted, 
were essential to European recovery. — 

A typical would-be seller was intent on 
a big order for septic tanks—so Europeans 
could do away with old-fashioned privies. 
Another was a New York exporter of 
cacao beans. He phoned various ECA 
offices half a dozen times about his beans, 
“the finest I’ve ever seen.” Officials pa- 
tiently explained they weren’t buying cacao 
beans or anything else. “Next day,” said 
an ECA man, “he was in Washington roll- 
ing the beans across my desk.” 

Read the Releases: To all comers 
the ECA told the same story. The only 
purchases by the government would be a 
few bulk food products such as_ grain 
(handled through the Commodity Credit 
Corp.) and a small volume of relief sup- 
plies such as drugs. The ECA would, how- 
ever, put the salesmen on a list to receive 
press releases announcing the types of 
goods each ERP country had been author- 
ized to buy in the United States. 

The ECA and the Commerce Depart- 
ment last week also asked trade publica- 
tions to explain that: 
> When the ECA authorizes purchases 
here, European importers will place their 
orders with anyone they please. American 
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exporters with established contacts in 
Europe should solicit business through the 
usual channels. 
> If the United States exporter or would- 
be exporter doesn’t have such contacts 
he’ll have to make them on his own hook; 
the ECA can’t help. 
> When an exporter gets an order, he 
must ask the Commerce Department for 
an export license. The ECA doesn’t guar- 
antee a license even though the foreign 
importer has his own government’s ap- 
proval to pay for the shipment with ERP 
dollars. 
> Arrangements on shipping and storage 
will have to be made by the parties in- 
volved. The ECA—unlike Lend-Lease— 
will not accept delivery or handle ship- 
ment. 

The go-getters, if they wanted ERP 
business, would have to go elsewhere than 
Washington. 


Britain Shows the Goods 


Every Briton knows one economic fact: 
His country must export or starve. To 
get food to eat and raw materials for 
its industry, Britain must sell more 
manufactured goods abroad. But can 
Britain’s war-retarded, government-con- 
trolled industry deliver enough products 
of a quality and at a price to tempt buyers 
from overseas? 

Last week Britons pointed up this ques- 
tion by opening the second postwar Brit- 
ish Industries Fair—the “shop window of 
the United Kingdom.” From 85 countries, 


British Combine 


British wares: From fountain pens to this 55-ton marine crankshaft 


most of them short of finished goods, buy- 
ers flocked to London and Birmingham to 
pass judgment on what postwar Britain 
had to offer. 

The Bait: If scope and variety were 
criterions, the show was a cinch to succeed. 
At Olympia and Earls Court exhibition 
halls in London 2,309 manufacturers spread 
textiles, leather goods, office equipment, 
and general consumer goods over 549,631 
square feet of floor space. At Castle Brom- 
wich in Birmingham, 113 miles to the 
north, 1,100 heavy-industry concerns used 
387,783 feet of space—70,000 more than 
ever before—to display their ponderous 
tools and products. 

The Board of Trade had built up the 
fair with a $400,000 publicity barrage in 
29 languages. Bait for overseas buyers in- 
cluded free visas, special ration cards, and 
a corps of interpreters. In the first three 
days’ showings 5,789 foreign and 34,502 
domestic buyers were on hand. Fair offi- 
cials predicted that the foreign attendance 
would reach 17,000 before the show closed 
May 14. 

Besides generally higher quality, lower 
prices, and a wider choice of products the 
fair offered a diverting list of novelties: 
> Fountain pens covered with crocodile, 
lizard, and pigskin and impervious to ink- 
stains. 
> A cigarette lighter to wear on the wrist. 
> A typewriter weighing only 844 pounds 
and just slightly higher than an up-ended 
box of pocket matches. 
> A new ten-lever automatic lock with a 
million key combinations; locksmiths de- 
clare it unpickable. 
> A collapsible wheelbarrow that occupies 
a single foot of space when folded. 
> Wall tiles with a suede finish. 
> A lawnmower with a two-gear speed. 

The star exhibit was the showing at 
Birmingham of the world’s first gas-tur- 
bine engine for use in automobiles (see 
page 62). 

The Promise: It will take some time 
to gauge how much the 1948 British In- 
dustries Fair boosts British exports. One 
major doubt bothered many buyers last 
week: How soon would their orders be 
filled? Last year many customers, disap- 
pointed by distant delivery dates, canceled 
orders and took their business elsewhere. 
Manufacturers promised to make delivery 
“within a reasonable time” this year. But 
few cared to mention specific dates. 


France Shows Them, Too 


Frenchmen flocking through the newly 
opened Industrial Fair in Paris look as 
though happy days were here again. Loren 
Carroll, chief of Newsweex’s Paris bu- 
reau, sends this cable telling why: 


A pretty girl in a pink organdy dress and 
cap leaned from a stand filled with the 
finest paté de foie gras in the world and 
pushed a plate of samples toward a little 
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provides “60-second service”’ at this hotel desk... 


«+. See what it can do for your business! 
Mechanization is today’s key to efficient, 
economical accounting for businesses of 
every size and type. Mechanization with 
National Accounting Machines brings sav- 
ings ranging up to 30%! Savings which 


THE NATIONAL CASH 


often pay for the whole installation in the 
first year—and then go on from year to 
year. Let your local National representa- 
tive check your present set-up, and re- 
port specifically the savings you can ex- 
pect. No cost or obligation of any kind. 


REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





We believe 
Sbarwods 
is the finest 
whisky man. 
money or nature 
can produce. 
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Canadian 
BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


A Masterpiece 
of Canada’s Largest 
Independent Distillery 
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old woman in sober black: “Take one ab- 
solutely free.” The old lady, blushing, 
shook her head. But her little old husband 
—also in black—daringly snatched two 
snippets. The couple scuttled off and the 
crowd smiled. 

Thousands of French swarmed through 
the 111 acres of the Exposition Grounds 
near the Porte de Versailles to see for 
themselves the evidence that France’s food 
production and industry were nearing the 
prewar level. Free samples of every imagi- 
nable food, a big feature of prewar fairs, 
were abandoned with the war and it had 
been impossible to resume them until this 
year. Thus shyness and timidity were the 


French fair: President Auriol keeps eyes left 


ordinary reactions of visitors—particularly 
the young—as they were invited to sample 
cheeses, sausages, hams, nougats, and what 
not. 

Beatific looks on the faces of the 
munching crowds indicated that the fair 
was not only the most important postwar 
commercial event in France, but also a 
morale builder. One dazzled skinny wom- 
an, grabbing everything offered, remarked: 
“It’s like the return of the good old times.” 

More impressive still for a public with 
fresh memories of recent wine shortages 


was the vast pavilion where the big pro- - 


ducers offered generous sips of Montrachet, 
Chateau Margaux, Chateauneuf du Pape, 
and other renowned growths. One news- 
paper reported that a 20-year-old girl 
swallowed every free sample and passed 
out ivre morte after a final guzzle of 
Armagnac. 

Combination Combinations: The 
crowds found amusement in the inventors’ 
pavilion which displayed a_ collapsible 
motorcycle; a cigarette case with an inset 
magnifying glass which becomes a sun- 
powered lighter at the beach; coat hangers 


containing a hollow bar filled with anti- 
moth preparation; undentable garbage 
cans; an electrically run bell for churc): 
steeples with different tones for the angelus, 
sounding alarms, and tolling funerals; » 
combination desk-bar-radio-phonograph; « 
bed which fits in a dining-room sideboard: 
a combination pram and high chair; and a 
walking-talking-singing doll operated by 
electricity. 

The recovery of the French economy 
was shown in the acres of imposing trac- 
tors finished in bright colors, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, radios, and furniture. 
With 9,200 exhibitors from 23 countries 
pouring their wares into the fair, the man- 
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International 


agement had to take over the Grand 
Palais in the Champs-Elysées for special 
exhibits such as television sets. Belgium 
led the foreign group with 60 exhibitors, 
and the United States was second with 45. 
Because of the lack of space, 1,200 appli- 
cations had to be refused. 


BREWING: 


Home-Town Taste 


Milwaukee—home of Blatz, Pabst, 
Schlitz, and Miller—knows its own beer. 
In any tavern on Wells Street you can stir 
up a lively argument over which brand is 
best. 

Last week Milwaukee beer drinkers, es- 
pecially in the northside German neighbor- 
hoods, were quaffing beer without the 
home-town taste. 

Barkeepers shrugged: “That’s what they 
call good beer in Chicago. We can’t help 
it, boys. It’s the strike.” 

Six of Milwaukee’s seven breweries were 
shut by a strike of 5,600 CIO brewery 
workers which began April 26.- Since then 
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battle in the cornfield 


The Moore De Luxe Register, shown here, 
gives a locked audit copy of every transac- 
tion, protects the accuracy of your records. 


A battle against weeds—and the mecha- 
nized farmer will win it. But the factory 
that makes those machines is also battling, 
these days—against profit-gobbling over- 
head. Moore Business Forms, Inc., helps 
out here. Moore’s multi-copy forms save 
thousands of man-hours for businesses 
large and small. 


Moore designs printed forms that help 
seduce squandered clerical effort. The 
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Photograph courtesy of International Harvester Company 


International Harvester Company has 
used Moore forms—by the tens of mil- 
lions—for over 35 years! The smallest 
firms, in any line, can also cut costs. Call 
your local Moore office for details. 

There are Moore factories in Niagara 
Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Denton, Texas; Los Angeles and 
Emeryville, Calif. Also sales offices and 
factories across Canada. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. Wrmun 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FRCM COAST TO COAST 
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SET THE DIAL OF YOUR 


“Put 'em in..set the dial.. take ‘em out”... that’s all 
you do to wash clothes. The Laundromat automati- 
cally washes, rinses and damp-dries. Not only your 
weekly wash, but curtains, chenille bedspreads, foun- 
dation garments, yes, even pillows! The Laundromat 
needs no bolting to the floor, Its slanting front makes 
iteasier to load. Its Sealed-in-Steel Transmission is 
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AND TUNE OUT WASHDAY WORK ! 


guaranteed 5 years. Its exclusive, patented washing 
action gets clothes clean, gently. But, before you buy, 
prove these advantages with your own soiled clothes. 
Your Westinghouse retailer will wash a load while 
you watch. So, see what the Laundromat will do for 
you. It and other members of this famous appliance 
family are at your Westinghouse retailer’s, now. 


£8 CARRERE Cette a aere sce cea? 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Plants in 25 Cities + Offices Everywhere 
Appliance Division + Mansfield, Ohio 


Every house needs Westinghouse 
Maker of 30 mitiow &lechic Plame fypliances 
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salesmen for breweries in Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other Midwest cities had flocked 
in, order books in hand. Tavern keepers 
threatened that unless the strike ended 
soon they would switch permanently to 
out-of-town brands. 

But brewery officials professed to be 
unworried. “A Milwaukeean drink Chicago 
beer?” asked one. “Ridiculous!” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Jobs: The Census Bureau said civilian 
employment jumped 1,000,000 between 
March and April, making a total of 58,- 
330,000 persons at work. This was 1,630,- 
000 more than a year ago. 

Profits: Chairman Alfred P. Sloan told 
General Motors stockholders that profits 
during the first three months of 1948 
reached $96,481,412, the highest for any 
three-month period in company history. 

Petroleum: With government approv- 
al, the petroleum industry mapped out its 
plans for handling any possible gasoline 
shortage this summer. It will give priority 
to farmers, doctors, transit lines, and the 
armed services. 

Imports: The Commerce Department 
said that March imports reached $666.- 
200,000, the highest for any month on 
record. 

Airline: Pan American Airways will 
offer 65 different round-the-world routes 
this week, made possible by various com- 
binations of its intermediate hopes. The 
fare on each is the same, $1,700. 

Finance: Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder predicted the government would 
go back into the red next year. “I wouldn’t 
be at all surprised.” he said, “to see some 
tax increases next year.” 

Meeting: A Delaware court restrained 
a group of dissident Curtiss-Wright stock- 
holders from continuing their annual meet- 
ing recessed on April 21 (NEWSWEEK, May 
3). The court still has to decide which 
group of directors was legally elected—the 
management’s slate or those elected by: T. 
Roland Berner’s group of stockholders. 

Bankers: The Securities and Exchange 
Commission said that six investment-bank- 
ing firms handled one-fifth of all securities 
underwritten last year. Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. of Chicago handled nearly 5 per cent 
of all underwriting, followed by the First 
Boston Corp., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Blyth & Co., Union Securities Corp., and 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


GAMBLING: 


Nevada Polices Itself 


“We're not dealing with dummies any 
more,” Nevada gambling operators were 
warned last week. “People who patronize 
our state are smart. They’ve read all kinds 
of magazine articles about your games; 
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...to the amazing demonstration 
of the Smith-Corona typewriter! 


AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET 
one hand — one second! 


i 1947, nearly a quarter of 
a million secretaries saw the 
thrilling demonstrations of the 
Smith-Corona typewriter by 
Norman Saksvig, authority on 


“Correct Typing.” 


These typists, their bosses 
too, praised the speed and easy 
action of the Smith-Corona, 
and noted the many exclusive 
features that save time, step 
up output and lessen fatigue. 
As a banker wrote, “The supe- 
rior writing qualities of your 
machine were evident to all 
of us.” 





A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE”’ 


We photographed a light on Saksvig’s 
finger, and timed him with a stop- 
watch. Note use of one hand only to 
position carriage and set both left and 
right margins. Time...one second! 
Figure that saving in a day’s typing! 
FREE PAMPHLET 
on “Correct Typing 
Technique” by Nor- 
man Saksvig— 
for secretaries and 
typists. Contains 
photographs and ex- 
planatory text of Mr. Saksvig’s 
amazing demonstration of typing 
technique. Available in quantity to 
Purchasing Agents or Office Man- 
agers. Write to Smith-Corona, 
Syracuse 1, New York, or ask Branch 
Office or dealers. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS inc SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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WE’RE . 
ft Hom 
IN YOUR LOCALITY 


We have complete organiza- 
tions strategically located in 
every section of the country. 
This guarantees your electrical 
installation the double-bar- 
relled advantage of “on the 
spot” control backed by our tre- 


mendous nationwide facilities. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


An Organization 
That Has to Its Credit 
Every Conceivable Type of 
Electrical Installation 


FISCHBACH AND MOORE 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Complete Organizations In 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit 


Write for our Brochure 


FISCHBACH AND MOORE, Department N 
226 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Meeting Time: Fairless talks it over with U. S. Steel stockholders... 


some of them know more about operating 
the games than you do yourselves.” 

The warning came from William Moore, 
a member of the Nevada Tax Commission 
and operator of The Las Vegas Last Fron- 
tier Hotel, a swank gambling spot. At a 
meeting called at Carson City to explain 
Nevada’s tough new tax laws, Moore told 
the state’s gamblers: 

Too many stories are getting around 
about gambling houses “rigging” their dice, 
card, and roulette games. The commission 
has enough complaints to “fill a big filing 
case” about crooked gambling in_ the 
Tahoe area west of Reno. Eighty per cent 
of Reno’s divorce lawyers are advising 
clients to steer clear of the more notorious 
establishments. 

To clean up Nevada’s key gambling in- 
dustry, Moore reported, the state has as- 
signed investigators to watch all houses 
closely. Operators not satisfied with the 
automatic house percentages will have 
their licenses lifted. 

Moore added a warning about rough- 
housing customers, which also has caused 
complaints. “It is a simple matter,” said 
Moore, “to take care of a drunk without 
knocking him in the head or sloughing 
him in the face.” 


STEEL: 
Family Party 

The United States Steel Corp. runs sec- 
ond only to General Motors for title of the 
biggest manufacturing enterprise in the 
country. It is a $2,000,000,000 maze of 
coal and ore mines, steel mills, railroads, 
chemical plants, ore ships, docks, and other 


facilities. If the 228,000 people who own it 
were gathered together, they would over- 


flow a stadium twice the size of Soldier 
Field, Chicago. 

Actually, Big Steel’s annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting is a small, folksy affair. Last 
week some 200 stockholders turned up in 
Hoboken, N.J., for the 1948 event. It be- 
gan with a stockholder’s prayer and ended 
with apple pie—part of the free lunch 
which U.S. Steel supplies as a_ special 
dividend. Mrs. Raymond Ryan, a stock- 
holder, brought along her  5-year-old 
daughter who chatted amiably with Presi- 
dent Benjamin Fairless. 

Question Hours: For three hours the 
management listened to — stockholders’ 
questions, complaints, and suggestions. 
One stockholder criticized officers’ and di- 
rectors’ salary increases; he said they en- 
couraged labor to ask for higher wages. 

But company officials pointed out that 
salaries of executives—Chairman Irving S. 
Olds, $138,933; President Fairless, $187. 
733; and Finance Committee Chairman 
Enders M. Voorhees, $139,133—shrank 
after taxes to an estimated $41,612 for 
Olds, $49,601 for Fairless, and $41,642 for 
Voorhees. “You need exceptional man- 
power to run a corporation like ours,” 
Voorhees said, “and to get that kind of 
manpower you’ve got to pay for it.” 

Other stockholders wanted bigger «ivi- 
dends. J. Newcomb Blackman, who claimed 
to own more stock than twelve of the 
company’s fifteen directors, chided the 
management for financing U.S. Steel’s 
800,000,000 expansion program out of 
earnings. The company, he said, should 
borrow to pay for the expansion and use 
earnings to pay bigger dividends. “You 
people are fine steelmakers but poor profit- 
makers,” Blackman cracked. 

Voorhees explained the company’s view- 
point: The “top of a good business period 
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Acme Photos 


...a o-year-old checks the report 


is no time for a durable-goods industry to 

. borrow.” The company preferred the more 
conservative course: to use earnings rather 
than borrow. 

The management could afford to be po- 
lite and tolerant. Throughout the meet- 
ing it sat comfortably holding the en- 
dorsements by proxy of the owners of 
nearly two-thirds of the stock. 


MOVIES: 


A Frown at the Chains 


For ten years the film industry had 
lived its gay but worried life under a 
suspended sword. In the name of trust 
busting, the Justice Department had been 
trying to force film makers to sever them- 
selves from their profitable theater chains* 
and stop certain allegedly monopolistic 
practices. 

Last week, in a 7-to-1 decision, the Su- 
preme Court upheld a lower tribunal’s 
bans on such industry practices as block 
booking, blind selling, fixing of minimum 
admissions, and the like. Independent 
theater owners, who had complained of 
such tactics, cheered. 

But the $64 question—whether film mak- 
ers should be allowed to operate their own 
theaters—remained unanswered. For all 
its sound and fury, the nation’s No. 1 tri- 
bunal did not order the major producers 
to sell their theaters. Instead, it passed the 
buck back to the lower court and ordered 
it to reexamine this problem. ; 

An industry lawyer commented gloomi- 
ly: “While the court itself did not order 





The Big Five—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, RKO, 
Warner Brothers, Twentieth Century-Fox, and 
Paramount—control 70 per cent of the first-run 
theaters in the nation’s first 92 cities; they also 
collect 45 per cent of the total film rentals. 
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Once vou set foot in Bermuda, 
you step into a Tile and land 
of enchantment, When you're 
lolling on Bermuda's pink 
beaches... picnicking along 
its cedarfringcd shores. 5 « 
sailing on’ its blue-bright wa- 
ters, there’sa million miles 
between you aud worldly care, 


; SAILING, HAMILTON HARBOUR 
EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN— fe 


Saree 


Coat of Arms 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write 

The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda 

or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, 

your Travel Agent will give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 


_ NEW CROSLEY 
STATIO 


Smart styling. All steel. Seats 4, or 2 with 4 ton 
load. Priced $600 to $700 less than any other 
station wagon, costs about as much to run. 
Typical owner's report: 

Fred L. Esserman, Chesterton, Ind., drove his 
Crosley 2,000 miles, averaged over 40 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. Total cost $12.50. 


Convertible: If you 
love sun and air. 





Panel Delivery: Full ,) 
VY, ton capacity. 


: Sedan: Over 20,000 
%) now on the road. 


Pickup: Cuts service 
and delivery costs. 


Sports-Utility: Rear 

AF = == seat nr — 

. ° + Rests, 7 r “4 _ t iced i 

The Georgian, $325; with FM $390. = a; tas $130 less shan-diatoon 
Other models from $179.50 to $895. wagon, 


Prices subject to change without notice. => RAGE < 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana a@ FINE CHIL 


For beautiful full-color catalog, write: Crosiey Motors, 
inc., 2532-FN Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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divestiture, it sent the case back to the 
lower court for it to do the divesting.” Still, 
there was a possibility in the other direc- 
tion. For the Supreme Court also said that 
if the lower court, after a rehearing, did 
not decree complete divorcement of the- 
aters from movie making, it might allow 
the film makers to buy even more theaters 
as “innocent investments.” 
The sword remained hanging. 


The Deal Over RKO 


It was typical that Floyd Odlum agreed 
to sell his 26 per cent controlling interest 
in RKO Pictures to Howard Hughes in the 
way he did, Intense negotiations had 
dragged on for months, Four. weeks ago 
both sides said the deal was off, Last 
week, so unexpectedly that even know-it- 
all Variety didn’t know it at all, Odlum 
and Hughes signed a hard-fought agree- 
ment. 


If, within ten days, Odlum’s Atlas Corp. 
couldn’t find a better offer than Hughes's 


Internatic 


Bargainers: Odlum finally signs... 


reported bid of $8,400,000, Hughes would 
get the 928,000 shares that would make 
him boss of RKO. Odlum had picked up 
the RKO holdings in 1939-40 at a low of 
about $3 a share when the company was 
going through the reorganization wringer. 
And though he was still hunting a better 
offer than Hughes’s $9 a share, he would 
be turning a neat profit even if he failed 
to find it. 

Blue Chips for Two: Thus the deal 
was as hard a bargain as its two main 
characters were hard bargainers. In 25 


‘years Odlum had parlayed a $39,600 pool 


into the Atlas Corp., an investment com- 
pany with $60,000,000 in assets. He had 
always known what he wanted. Generally 
he got it. 

An orphan at 18, Hughes had manipu- 
lated the small fortune left him by his 
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father so successfully that a biographer 
once called him a “one-man National As- 
sociation ef Manufacturers.” Today he is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of oil- 
well drills, the biggest brewer in the South- 
west, controlling stockholder in Trans- 
World Airlines, and a prominent figure in 
airplane design and manufacture. 
Twenty-one years ago he went to Holly- 
wood to visit his scenario-writing uncle, 
Rupert Hughes. Ever since he has wanted 


to make pictures. As an independent he 
produced the first $4,000,000 film, “Hell's 
Angels.” He also made the most censored 
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... with Hughes on control of RKO 


film, “The Outlaw.” But in movies he had 
never become the big wheel he was else- 
where. 

Though RKO is the least of the movie- 
making Big Five, it has become known as 
one of the hottest in the year since Dore 
Schary took over as production chief. 
Now Hollywood wonders how a hard-bit- 
ten Hughes and a sensitive Schary would 
work together. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Children: Patron Industries of 
Detroit makes an arithmetic game that 
will answer 500 problems. It consists of a 
square board with sliding rulers. 

For Retailers: The Pepsi-Cola Co. is 
testing a new fountain dispenser. When 
the clerk pulls the lever the dispenser 
plays “Pepsi-Cola Hits the Spot.” 

For Stores: The Jordan Marsh depart- 
ment store in Boston has ordered new- 
type Westinghouse elevators for its new 
building. The operator will stand in a 
recessed compartment, one foot above the 
floor level, for a better view of the door. 
Wire recorders will make automatic an- 
nouncements at each floor. 
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End this Kind of 
filing frenzy 





... With the G/W “Safeguard” Filing Outtit 


low instruction sheet—is there. 
If you need a larger system or 
have special problems, your 
Globe-Wernicke dealer will glad- 
ly make a free survey and give 
you helpful advice. 

For complete satisfaction from 
your filing system, be sure to get 


There is an easy way to make 
sure of having the papers you 
want when you want them. The 
G/W “Safeguard” Filing Outfit 
is simple to install, a snap to 
operate. With five minutes’ ex- 
planation anyone can file and 
find swiftly and accurately. 
‘‘Safeguard’’ Outfits come 
ready-packaged for one to four 
drawers of letter-size filing. 
Guides, folders, labels, every- 
thing—including an easy-to-fol- 


time-saving and energy-saving 
GlobeArt STEEL FILES, preci- 
sion built for feather-touch opera- 
tion. Ask your G/W dealerto dem- 
onstrate today—or mail coupon. 


FREE 


Find-i-tis* Booklet— j 
amusing, easy-to-read, 

yet packed with facts | eR, 
that simplify filing. Ask / «°° 
for it at your Globe- aa ant Melon 
Wernicke dealer or send otk 
this coupon now. 


G *Inability to find chapel City... 
as Globe - Wernicke 


J Cee OO a ee, oe ee 


sas Globe-Wernicke Co. a 
Dept. NW-58, Norwood, Cincingati 12, Ohio | 
Please send my copy of the Fi booklet. | 
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How to... 


% MAKE PRODUCTS 
% INCREASE SALES 
% BALANCE COSTS 
% IMPROVE EARNINGS 


MICRO HONED 
PRECISONIZING 


provides AUTOMATIC con- 
trol of uniform size... cuts 
processing by one or two 
operations ... saves machine 
time ... cuts inspections ... 
reduces selective fits... 
adds user benefits in product 
quality .. helps to stand- 
ardize costs, assure profits. 


9 


... Know-how” saves time! 


Manufacturers of 
MICROHONING 
MACHINE TOOLS 
HONING TOOLS 
FIXTURES 
ABRASIVES 


MICROMATIC HONE 


CORPORATION 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Los Angeles, Calif. e Houston, Texas © Rockford, Ill. 
Guilford, Conn. ¢ Brantford, Ontario 
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Rewarding Railway Strikers 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


oR many years the Railway Labor 

Act of 1926 was popularly regarded 
as a model labor law. It had bought 
peace and prevented strikes. What 
the general public did not see was 
that this peace had been bought at 
an exorbitant price, not merely in 
open wage increases, but in govern- 
ment-sponsored growth of 
the most. fantastic set of 
featherbed rules to be found 
anywhere. 

Beginning seven years ago 
the elaborate machinery of 
mediation, arbitration, and 
“fact finding” in the act was 
repudiated by the very rail- 
way labor unions in whose 
interest it had been set up. 
First President Roosevelt 
and then President Truman conspired 
to undermine the prestige of that ma- 
chinery and to render it useless. 


HE crucial precedent was established 
is 1941. The railway unions then 
rejected the pay-increase recommenda- 
tions of President Roosevelt’s emer- 
gency fact-finding board. In an edi- 
torial in The New York Times, the 
present writer posed the question: “If 
either the managements or the Presi- 
dent under the threat of a strike grant 
the railway workers more than the 
President’s fact-finding board recom- 
mended, what will be the use of such 
boards in future?” President Roosevelt 
was at least aware of this dilemma and 
made a technical effort to escape it by 
referring the question to the board a 
second time. Ostensibly it was asked 
to reconsider its decision because of 
“new evidence,” but everyone knew 
that in reality the most important 
piece of new evidence was that the 
unions had rejected the first award of 
the board and had threatened to strike. 
As the present writer commented after 


the decision had been changed upward:" 


“Government boards have once more 
been put on notice that if they want 
to keep. the appearance of prestige, 
they had better bring in the first time 
a decision that the union leaders are 
going to like . . 

“This whole incident has proved 
once again that not only as against 
employers but as against governmental 
recommendations it is not a disadvan- 
tage for a union to threaten to strike, 


but an advantage. The railway unions 
were not penalized for threatening to 
hold up the national defense; they 
profited by that threat.” 

The pattern was repeated with minor 
variations in 1943. This time, con- 
fronted with another strike threat, 
President Roosevelt did not even both- 
er to resort to the fiction of 

“reconsideration”’ by the 
board. He simply by-passed 
and outbid all his own of- 
ficials by personally granting 
the railway unions bigger 
increases than either his own 
emergency board or his own 
Stabilization Administrator 
had offered them. He there- 
by destroyed the authority 
of his own appointees and 
encouraged the unions to ignore them 
altogether in the future. 

As a result of such government sur- 
renders, the railway unions really be- 
gan to feel their oats. In 1946 they not 
only rejected as a matter of course the 
decision of President Truman’s fact- 
finding board, but they even rejected 
the President’s personal offer of better 
terms. The final outcome of that epi- 
sode was commonly described at the 
time as a “defeat” for the striking 
unions. But the union members them- 
selves noticed that they were better off 
as a result of their strike and defiance 
than they would have been without it. 


o here we are at the 1948 pattern. 
S President Truman’s emergency 
board, after hearing evidence for 33 
days, has recommended a wage in- 
crease of 15% cents an hour. Three 
railway unions—the engineers, firemen, 
and switchmen—refused to accept this 
decision and voted to strike. 

The only solution open-to the Presi- 
dent, if he wished to retain the Rail- 
way Labor Act, was to warn these 
unions that the government had no 
further concession to make; that if 
they struck railway management would 
be free to discharge them and to hire 
other permanent workers to take their 
place; and that essential trains would 
be kept running. The melodramatic, 
unnecessary, and dangerous device of 
government seizure, so often regarded 
as a “strong” action, has usually served 
in the past merely as a cloak for gov- 
ernment surrender to union demands. 
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The great new ’48 Stinson. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5000 feet. Non-stop flying range, 554 miles. 





How a famous personal plane became 


E LIKE IT when people ask us, 
“Why does Stinson outsell all 
other 4-place planes combined?” 

The answer is so simple: The great 
new Stinson for ’48 is America’s most 
useful personal plane. 

Day in, day out, more and more men 
—especially in the “over 40” group— 
are using this dependable, easy-to-fly 
plane to save valuable time and help 
them carry on their business activities 
more efficiently and more profitably. 
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America’s No.1 Business Plane 


It’s such a practical plane! On family 
or business trips, 4 people fly in deep- 
cushioned, roomy comfort, with 100 
pounds of luggage. With pilot, and full 
fuel tanks, Stinson will carry 640 
pounds of cargo. 


Above all, the Stinson is an extraor- 
dinarily safe plane, designed so that 
anyone can learn to fly it—quickly and 
easily. 

So, see your Stinson dealer today for a 
demonstration flight in the new Stinson 








Voyager or the Flying Station Wagon. 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 
Dept. N, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Mich. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builders of 
America’s most useful personal planes 









“T soon decided that a second 





























“IT fly my installation crews 
to location in a hurry,”, he 
says. “What used to be a full 
day’s trip now takes only a 
couple of hours. Jobs 500 miles 
away are now as profitable as 
jobs 100 miles away used to be.” 


Stinson, flown by my sales 
manager, would easily pay for 
itself. And it did—by saving 
time and transportation costs, 
and by expanding the territory 
we could serve.” 








FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 





we needed two” 








Frank Querry, 44-year-old man- 
ufacturer of chain link fencing, 
bought a Stinson and learned 


IF you are a business or professional man interested in 








to fly it for pleasure and re- 
laxation. He soon discovered 
it had business value, too. 





learning to fly, we invite you to inquire about your 
Stinson dealer's free flight instruction plan. Write W. H. 
Klenke, General Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Mich- 
igan. No obligation. 








“SOME MEN 
JUST DON’T 
UNDERSTAND” 


Business girls do better work when 
they are comfortably seated. Employers 
who understand this—and do something 
‘about it—get higher efliciency. 

Harter posture chairs provide restful 
comfort through correct posture. They 
eliminate fatigue caused by slumping 
and sitting-on-edge. And they are fully 
adjustable by the occu- 





pant—via hand-wheel con- 
trols—to her own figure. 
See the different models 
for all office workers now 
at your Harter dealer’s. 
Write for free literature. 
Harter Corporation, 305 
Prairie Ave.,Sturgis, Mich, 


W HARTER 


STS 86 7 RNS SE eR CS A 


POSTURE CHAIRS « STEEL CHAIRS | 





caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 


Al R SICK 


NAUSE 


..-Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 





If your business needs young men 
of broad background in sound busi- 
ness fundamentals, Babson offers 
you degree graduates trained by a 
faculty with a record of achieve- 
ment in business. Write Personnel 
Director for data on men available. 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 
84 








The Nun and the Schools 


The nation’s largest nonpublic school 
system took stock last week ef a growing 
crisis. The 2.626,000-pupil Roman Catholic 
primary and secondary schools are staffed 
mainly by nuns, but today there are not 
nearly enough sisters to go around. Some 
handle as many -as 60 students in each 
class. Others must stagger classes and work 
extra-long hours. Some parishes, desperate 
for teaching nuns, send out carbon copies 
of requests to first one and then another 
of the country’s some 300 teaching orders, 
only to be turned down all around. 

The bulk of the approximately 75,000 
teaching sisters in the United States are 
in the older age brackets. The 5.000 to 
6,000 young women who join the orders 
each year aren’t offsetting the death rate 
of the older women. And they aren’t filling 
the needs of the Catholic student body, 
which has increased 50 per cent in the 
past 25 years. 

Mer. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director 
of the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
says: “Diocesan superintendents report a 
severe shortage of teaching sisters. The 
number of young women entering the 
teaching orders has not kept pace with the 
growing needs of the Catholic school sys- 
tem.” Some orders, in fact, have suffered 
a sharp drop in candidates—as much as 
50 per cent since 1940. 

The church denies that God isn’t calling 
enough people. As Bishop William A. Grif- 
fin of Trenton puts it: “There is no dearth 
of vocations . . . To say this would be to 
impugn God’s wisdom. But there is defi- 
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nitely, we must acknowledge, an almost 
frightening lack of response to the Mas- 
ter’s gentle invitation.” 

Catholic leaders diagnose the recruiting 
problem this way. Many of the teaching 
jobs required of the sisters are unglamor- 
ous, dull, and routine. And teaching con- 
ditions are bad. Sisters are gobbled up in 
huge urban parochial systems without 
much opportunity to strive for new edu- 
cational horizons. Furthermore, while the 
sisterhood used to be one of few profes- 
sional opportunities for women, it now 
must compete with other service profes- 
sions like nursing, social work, medical, and 
psychological callings. To add to the crisis, 
the church is trying to expand its educa- 
tional system into the South and West and 
expects to double its high-school popula- 
tion in the next ten years. 

Inducement: Catholic leaders are try- 
ing to ease the situation by (1) hiring more 
lay teachers—some schools have one lay 
instructor for every eight nuns; they are 
usually Catholics who work at a consid- 
erable salary sacrifice; (2) influencing par- 
ents, one of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to recruiting; and (3) encouraging stu- 
dents in both Catholic and non-Catholic 
schools to enter the teaching sisterhoods— 
one order sends recruiters into rural public 
schools in Louisiana to interest primary 
anc high-school students. 

Individual schools are working out their 
own solutions. Rev. Martin E. Muzik, pas- 
tor in Maywood, Ill., suggests that religious 
communities present the father and mother 
of a sister with a certificate naming them 
“Knight and Lady” of the community on 
the day of their daughter’s profession. 
Other schools hold oratorical contests. 


Religious News Service 


Women of God: For the first time in Lutheran history, three 
women became ministers in the Danish State Lutheran Church 
April 25. Bishop Hans Ollgaard of Odense (left) ordained Misses 
Johanne Anderson, Ruth Vermehren, and Edith Brenneche Peter- 
sen. Pastors and laymen are protesting the break with tradition. 
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skits, and essay competitions on the de- 
sirability of joining an order. 

Sister Mary Corona of the Sisters of 
Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods and 
principal of Providence High School in 
Chicago says: “Sisters can do much to 
help . . . by speaking of religious voca- 
tions in history class, religion, and litera- 
ture classes . . . When in each of our 
Catholic schools the girls realize ade- 
quately that they personally are respon- 
sible for filling up the ranks of their 
religious teachers, we will have advanced 
considerably toward solving the problem 
of recruiting vocations.” 


Methodist Principles 


The General Conference of the Method- 
ist Church plowed wearily through some 
1,500 “memorials”—or propositions to the 
lawmaking body—as it wound up its elev- 
en-day sessions in Boston May 9. 

In their major decision of the week, the 
754 ministerial and lay delegates con- 
demned war as “contrary to every tenet 
of love and reason for which Christianity 
stands . . . Peace in the immediate future 
depends primarily on the establishment of 
better relationships between the Soviet 
Union and the United States.” They urged 
a “federated form of world government” to 
insure peace. 

Before they disbanded for another four 
years, the quadrennial delegates also: 
> Approved the bishops’ four-year “teach- 
ing and preaching” plan (NEWSWEEK, May 
10), and aimed at attracting 2,000,000 
new members to the Methodist Church. 
> Stated that “religion has a rightful place 
in the public-school program, and that it is 
possible . . . to integrate . . . religious 
classics in courses in literature and in so- 
cial studies” without violating church- 
state separation principles. But, they 
added, “the home and church must carry 
the chief responsibility for nurturing vital 
faith.” 
> Heard John Foster Dulles, Republican 
foreign adviser and UN delegate, urge the 
churches to accept responsibility to avert 
war with Russia. 
> Urged recruitment of 1,000,000 youths 
who would pledge total abstinence from 
alcohol and “wage a fight against drink- 
ing.” 

P Voted a raise in bishops’ salaries from 
$7,500 to $9,000 a year, and approved a 
pension plan jointly financed by church 
and worker for 10,000 employes. 

> Set up a three-man commission to study 
organic union with the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, the Negro Methodist bodies, 
and the Evangelical United Brethren. 

P Agreed that one Negro, J. Ernest Wil- 
kins, Chicago attorney, should serve on 
the Judicial Council, the church’s “Su- 
preme Court” of five ministers and four 
laymen. ‘ 

> Tabled a motion to allow ministers to 
smoke. 
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daily between Chicago—California 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when 
you ride £1 Capitan — Santa Fe’s famous 
all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 


New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give you a 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which €&1 Capitan passes ...a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine ...an ash tray is at 
your finger tips... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES . . « Serving the West and Southwest 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than ever 
to ride on €1 Capitan—the 39%4-hour 
“economy special” streamliner between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 





T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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The Fruit of the Kola Tree 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE has been some agitation in 
j yornits circles over the fact that 
Earle Sande, a great jockey in his day 
and now a trainer of pedigreed race 
horses, was suspended by the stewards 
of the Jockey Club, in New York as- 
sembled, for stimulating a beast called 
Big Stage with essence of kola nut. 

Your correspondent’s 
scouts along the Niger River 
tell me that the news was 
received with polite surprise 
by the citizens there, Those 
folks have been shaking the 
kola nut down from the kola 
tree (cola vera) and chewing 
it for many a century, man 
and boy. They like it. My 
scouts got the impression 
that the Jockey Club would 
have a dickens of a time making them 
stop, if it tried to extend its authority 
to tropical Africa. Of course, the club 
can always suspend the Africans in 
absentia, if it cares to. 

The kola nut is also known as the 
cola nut, the goora nut. and the guru 
nut. It assays anywhere from 1 per 
cent to 2.13 per cent caffeine. The 
funny thing is, it does not make the 
people of Africa run any faster. Even 
with their mouths full of kola nut, they 
keep missing trains. 


orses, however, often react differ- 
H ently from human beings—better 
in some ways, worse in others, but dif- 
ferently. The attitude of horses toward 
hay is a good example of what I mean. 
So is the attitude of human beings 
toward money or clams on the shell. 
According to the Jockey Club, which 
is a great. scientific and cultural or- 
ganization composed entirely of non- 
jockeys, kola makes a_ horse run 
lickety-split and pay off in $12 and $16 
mutuels. Is that bad, you ask? The 
Jockey Club says it is bad if it is 
found out. 

We will not at this time probe the 
merits of the case against Mr. Sande. 
Mr. Sande is a man with a lifelong 
reputation for honesty and good man- 
ners. He admits that some kola got 
into his horse, but says he did not 
think it was a drug. There he agrees 
with the people of French Equatorial 
Africa. On the other hand, people in 
the Southern United States use the 
word “dope” to describe a certain soft 
drink of which , they consume vast 


quantities, a drink with a vague kola 
base. Are they kidding? Very likely. If 
so, Mr. Sande is right and the Jockey 
Club is wrong. 

Almost all horse trainers lace their 
steeds with kola nut, caffeine, theine, 
and other picturesque vintages at one 
time or another. You have heard of 

tea leaves in connection with 
picking winners, but did you 
know that stuffing tea leaves 
into a horse’s mouth is 
equivalent to putting an 
outboard motor on him? At 
least, so the Jockey Club 
says. It seems to me that 
the Jockey Club takes a 
good deal for granted. 
The purpose of this essay 
is a devilishly deep one— 
namely, to consider cases of stimula- 
tion from the horse’s point of view. 
Through the years, the race horse has 
been dosed with something out of every 
bottle in the drugstore, from wood alco- 
hol to Aunt Florence’s Dandruff Cure. 
The trainers say this is to keep him 
from coughing. The Jockey Club says 
it is to make him run faster than he 
would ordinarily be disposed to do. But 
what is the real effect on the horse? 

Take kola nut or caffeine. I mean, 
don’t take them if you don’t want to, 
but consider what happens when the 
horse takes them. Thanks to that codi- 
cil in nature’s scheme which prevents 
the horse from talking English or even 
passable French, there is no firsthand 
testimony on what occurs when he is 
sluiced with a purine like caffeine, but 
I suspect that it does not increase his 
speed at all. It merely keeps him awake 
all night. 

Anyone who has walked past a rac- 
ing stable at 1 a.m. can tell you that 
the darkness is full of the sounds of 
horses tossing fitfully on their beds 
and counting sheep. In a pen of stim- 
ulated sheep, I understand, the sheep 
count horses, but that is neither here 
nor there. The point is, caffeine and 
kola nut probably produce insomnia 
rather than winners. 


Y suggestion is that the Jockey 

Club reinstate Sande, go off to the 
Niger River in a body, and chew kola 
nut fora test period of 60 days. Then, 
if they still feel like suspending Sande, 
they can do it when they come back. 
If they want to come back. 


> 
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PREPPERS: 


Two at Andover 


Seven hundred kids were swarming un- 
der the big misty-foliaged elms and across 
the broad lawns of Andover Hill on the 
way to lunch in the Commons. At a glance 
they were all alike: same haircuts, same 
unmatched coats and pants, with the pants 
invariably unpressed and too short. 

But two of them are among this coun- 
try’s outstanding prep-school athletes. At 
17, Jimmy McLane is an old hand at win- 
ning national senior swimming champion- 
ships. At 18, Frank Efinger has held na- 
tional interscholastic track honors and, in 
the less than one year he has been there, 
has set eight all-time school records at 
various distances at Phillips Academy, 
which has been in business at Andover, 
Mass., since 1778. 

Last week neither boy was causing any 
stir on the Andover campus. Dr. Claude 
Moore Fuess, headmaster, was sure they 
wouldn’t: “I don’t know how the deep- 
rooted democracy here has grown, but the 
boys treat one another on a level with 
themselves regardless of individual ac- 
complishment.” At a time when many ob- 
servers think that winning hysteria and 
personal celebrity have reached a bad ex- 
treme in school and college sport, And- 
over’s attitude, despite the stars it has 
produced,* seems as casual as the sign 
that is put on the front door of the gym- 
nasium on faculty-meeting days: “No 
Body Building Today.” 

Runner: For the square-faced and 
tense Efinger, it hasn’t been an easy atti- 
tude to absorb. When he peddled papers in 
New York City, he got up at 4:30 a.m. to 
outwit rivals who didn’t realize how many 
people go to work at 6 o’clock. In track 





*Eddie Mahan of Harvard, Charley Borah of 
Southern California, Bart Viviano of Cornell, 
Johnny Broaca of Yale and the New York Yankees, 
Bob Gardner and Keith Brown of Yale, Dick 
Duden of Navy, and Norman Sper, national diving 
champion. 
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at Evander Childs and DeWitt Clinton 
High Schools he started out as a sprinter 
and gradually moved up to the half-mile, 
mile, and cross-country because he did 
better than fellows who refused to work 
as hard at it. 

His industry drew the attention of Les- 
lie MacMitchell and Tom Greenwald, Mac- 
Mitchell’s discoverer, and last year he ran 
off with the National AAU high-school 
mile championship. The title didn’t help at 
all when Efinger decided that Andover 
was the best place to put in his final year 
of college preparatory work. Because of 
constant changes in his home address, he 
had attended nine grade schools and two 
high schools; Andover’s admissions people 
thought their work would be “too exacting” 
for him. 

“T heard the term ‘too exacting’ so many 
times,” Efinger says, “that I got sore 
about it.” To get in, he boned away in 
summer school. To stay in, he gets up at 
4 or 5 o'clock every Friday, which is 
American-history test day, and at 6:30 or 
earlier on other days. 

Last week he was squeezing in about an 
hour of track work in the afternoon, some- 
times wearing the faded violet-colored shirt 
in which MacMitchell ran a 4:07.4 mile. 
He concentrated on sprints, in which he 
has beaten Gil Dodds’s times for the 440-, 
the 220-, and the 100-yard stints, and he 
had his friend MacMitchell’s assurance 
that his time for the mile hasn’t reached 
its limit: “I expect to see Efinger doing 
4:15 at Yale next year, especially with 
good competition.” So far his best is 
4:19.2. 

Whatever the competition, Efinger isn’t 
likely to be offhanded about wanting to 
lick it. In a recent meet Coach Stephen 
Sorota entered him in the 1,000-, the 600-, 
and the 300-yard events, but told him to 
concentrate all his efforts on winning the 
300; a second or third place would be good 
enough in the others. Efinger won all three. 
His explanation: “I just couldn’t hold 
back.” 

Against the Harvard freshmen last Feb- 
tuary, Efinger drew newspaper attention 
by slowing down near the finish to let a 
teammate, John Chittick, finish even with 
him. But last week he confessed: “I really 
went into that race intending to let Chit- 
tick win, as a birthday present.” 

Swimmer: To the long-limbed and 
easy-mannered Jimmy McLane, who has 
been exposed to the Andover atmosphere 
since 1945, winning seems to be a some- 
what more bearable goad. Swimming has 
always been a cinch for him anyway: 
“Back in Akron I never had any trouble 
understanding Harold Minto [his first 
coach]. He showed me something once or 
twice, and I did it.” 

At 18, McLane won the National AAU 
senior men’s long-distance championship, 
a test of nearly 4 miles. In the nationals 
at San Diego in 1946, and again last year 
at Tyler, Texas, he hit three-title jackpots 
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national 


Ruth Story” last week in San Fernando, Calif., it had the best pos- 
sible technical adviser: Ruth himself. The Bambino demonstrated 
his batting swing to William Bendix, the Ruth of the picture. 


at the 400-, the 800-, and the 1.500-meter 
distances. 

Partly because of his startling age, per- 
haps, McLane’s early exploits drew an 
Andover following that looked almost 
fanatic to Dr. Fuess. But while he is well 
liked, McLane has never been elected to 
any student position, and last week Dr. 
Fuess sounded glad there were no remain- 
ing traces of fanaticism: “Isn’t it a terri- 
ble thing for a person to be more famous 
at 17 than he may be at any other time 
of his life?” 

Certainly McLane himself has survived 
his triumphs in good order. Although Bob 
Kiphuth, coach of the American Olympic 
squad, has called him this country’s surest 
bet in the long-distance events, McLane 
passed up the indoor nationals at New 
Haven this year. His only reason: He 
didn’t want to miss three days’ schooling 
and an Easter trip home. 


TENNIS: 


Foot Faults 


Jaroslav Drobny and his three Czech 
teammates behaved like people on the lam. 
After playing in Italy early last month 
they vanished. The foursome (Drobny, 
Vladimir Cernik, Milan Matous, and Hel- 
ena Straubeova) turned up again in Pal- 
ermo, Sicily, on April 23, but Drobny was 
quoted as saying: “In view of the present 
oppressive system and the hard life there, 
we will not return to Czechoslovakia.” 


All but one of Prague’s newspapers sup- | 
pressed the statement; the other flatly de- 
nied it and said the squad would return all 
right. From Sokol, the organization in 
charge of Czech sports since the Com- 
munist coup, Italian tennis officials re- 
ceived an order: Stop expense payments 
to the four players. 

Later Drobny explained that the squa 
had stayed in Italy for reasons of health. 
Thereafter he had his meals brought to 
his room. He booked plane passage to | 
Prague for May 3 but failed to show up) 
for the flight. | 

Last Thursday, May 6, Drobny returned | 
to Prague. He arrived alone. He said he | 
knew nothing of his missing companions’ | 
plans. 

Drobny, last man to defeat Jack Kra- 
mer in international tennis competition, is 
scheduled to play in a Davis Cup match 
against Brazil at Prague May 14-16. But 
Sidney B. Wood, who talked to the husky 
left-hander recently in Europe, is con- 
vinced that such places as Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills will see no more of Drobny 
or of any other stars from Soviet-dom- 
inated countries after 1948. According to 
Wood, the Czech told this story of pres- 
ent conditions: 

“We spent three weeks in Russia play- 
ing exhibitions. We were under guard night 
and day; guards even slept outside the 
door of our quarters. Before each match 
we were told how long it would last and 
who would win. Naturally, we followed 
orders.” 
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EMO MAWCTURNG Ch 


A smooth, splash-free flow of fresh 
clear, properly cooled water—that’s the 
healthful, Satisfying way to a fresh 
Start for thirst-fatigued People every- 
where. That's why it’s important to 
Provide Kelvinator-refrigerated Elec- 
tric Water Coolers at Strategic points 


—where everyone can refresh quickly, 
at any time. Write for details 








The EBCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Town and Lucas St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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Graphic House 


Evans has played Falstaff... John Tanner (with Frances Rowe) ... 


Evans, Shaw, Shakespeare 


It was in England 22 years ago that 
Maurice Evans made his first professional 
acquaintance with the works of George 
Bernard Shaw. One of the 26 plays in 
which he appeared during a 26-week en- 
gagement with the Cambridge Festival 
Theater was “Androcles and the Lion.” 
Shaw himself attended one performance. 
His sole comment was that “the lion didn’t 
chase Caesar with enough vigor.” Evans, 
in a secondary role as “the handsome cap- 
tain,” apparently escaped the great Irish 


‘ 5 ‘ 

playwright’s notice, 

ine (eth, ve Man 

) { 
nee (etober, when Ma ald Sper 
" | \ if ‘ | " 74) 
’ y ’ | 

mat) opened in New York City. (News 

smnep ” 4 . 
week, Oct, 20, 1047), “the handsome 

‘yy ‘ 

captain” has made Shaw take notice. 
Evans has succeeded in turning a wordy 
and somewhat dated comedy into a per- 
sonal triumph (as producer and director 
as well as actor), greater even than his 
“Hamlet” and “Richard IT.” By May 19, 
thanks to Evans, Shaw’s turn-of-the-cen- 
tury misogynist, John Tanner, will have 
been on Broadway for seven months—a 
longer consecutive residence there than 
any other Shavian character. : 

No Type: Yet the significant thing 
about Evans’s record-breaking production 
of a Shaw comedy is not its renewed proof 
of his prowess as an actor and director 
or even his astuteness as a producer. To 
American audiences, which had come to 
link his name inseparably with Shake- 
speare’s, it is more important as a demon- 
stration of the Evans versatility. 

Evans himself, though proud of the 
tribute American critics have accorded 


him as “the first entirely masculine Ham- 
let of our time,” and probably the first 


actor to stake his reputation on the melan- 
choly Dane after succeeding as Falstaff, 
shudders at the thought of being typed 
as a “Shakespearean actor.” He is quick to 
point out that he never uttered a word of 
the Bard’s lines on stage before 1934 and 
that his “first burst on the London public” 
six years earlier was in a comedy of John 
Van Druten’s called “Diversion.” 

Going back still farther, Evans was one 
of the first to appear—and probably one 
of the few who will ever act—in a stage 
version of a Thomas Hardy novel. In 
Dorchester, Dorset, England, where Evans 


was born on June 8, 1901, his father, an 
analytical chemist and local justice of the 


‘pete, bac the sole night to dtamatize th 


Bachsh novelst’s works for amateur yet 
4 


‘ ‘ 
formance, Young Maurice, aged eight, got 
his imitial taste of grease paint as a 
shepherd in “Far From the Madding 
Crowd” when a bit player tapped a beer 
keg just before curtain time. “It was,” he 
told Newsweek with a wry smile, “the 
first and only time I ever sheared a sheep.” 

Baritone: After spending his early 
years singing in choirs, working as an 
assistant cashier in a London music-pub- 
lishing house, and appearing in amateur 
theatricals, Evans started his professional 
acting at Cambridge. Three years later. 
in 1929, he appeared in London as Raleigh 
in “Journey’s End.” This established him 
as one of the United Kingdom’s top actors. 
In the years that followed he took roles 
in a number of serious plays and some 
films, among them “White Cargo” and 
“Wedding Rehearsal,” sang a light bari- 
tone in a couple of musicals, and acted 
in repertory for the “Old Vic” company. 

It was Guthrie McClintic who first 


brought Evans to the United States in 
1935. At a party in London the American 
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... Hamlet for civilians and GI's... and a defeated Napoleon 


producer asked him how he would like to 


play Romeo opposite Mrs. McClintic. 
After a hurried conference with a friend 
who informed him Mrs. McClintic’s stage 
name was Katharine Cornell, he accepted. 
Then began the brilliant American career 
which included in the next five years such 
diversified parts as the Dauphin in Shaw’s 


B “St. Joan”—also opposite Mrs. McClintic 


(1986), “Richard II” (1937), Napoleon 
in “St. Helena” (1937) , Falstaff in “Henry 
IV, Part I” (1989), and a Cockney- 
accented Malvolio in “Twelfth Night” 
(1940). 


Prompted by his spectacular successes 
lere, Evans became an American citizen 


Mone the war and joined the United 


Nats Army asa captain in 1042, Once in 


uniform he established the Entertainment 


Section for the Pacific Theater and set 
bout producing shows for audiences of 
battle-weary GI's, 

Under the egis of an unsympathetic sup- 
ply officer who had been a gas-meter 
reader in Palo Alto, Calif., getting cos- 
tumes and scenery in wartime Honolulu 
was uphill work, involving a good deal of 
“moonlight requisitioning.” Most of the 
early shows, Evans recalls, were a pretty 
discouraging mixture of “legs, girls, dirt, 
and corny comedy.” But in a womanless 
Pacific everyone insisted that entertain- 
ment had to have sex and all one could do 
was “laugh the hell out of it.” It was, he 
admits, “to get in good with the chaplains” 
that he finally disproved this theory by 
scoring a smash hit with his “GI Hamlet.” 

Trouper: Evans is as confirmed a 
bachelor offstage as John Tanner is onstage, 
and apparently enjoys his single status 
thoroughly. He has a farm in North Salem, 
N. Y., and a number of hobbies, including 
sailing, dogs, swimming, golf, and eating. 
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- cross-country jaunts ever undertaken by a 






He is a genial and generally unaffected 
person who does not look his nearly 47 
years. He is also a briskly efficient and 
tireless worker, as much at home figuring 
accounts or helping stagehands as he is in 
the glare of the footlights. 

Much of the secret of his success is that 
he is seldom content with what he has al- 
ready accomplished. After “Man and 
Superman” closes for the summer to give 
the cast a much-needed rest, it will reopen 
next September in Princeton, N. J.—the 


first leg in one of the most staggering 


Broadway show. In eight months it will 
appear in 57 cities in 29 states, as well as 


Bntish Columbia, 


But Evans isa hardened trouper, noth 


ing daunted by the 14,179 railroad miles 


that lie ahead of him next winter. At the 
same time he is not immune to the creature 
comforts usually lacking on the road. “I 
once tried,” he admitted, “to find out from 
Lucius Beebe how to get a private Pull- 
man car for one-night stands in Texas.” 


Sophomoric Tedium 


“Hold It!” is a professional varsity show 
about a varsity show in an improbable 
university called Lincoln.* To tell the plot 
in one word—or possibly 30—the book has 
to do with a campus hero who imperson- 
ates a girl in the college show and wins 
a Hollywood contest on the wrong side 
of the sex. There is certain topical sig- 
nificance in the fact that his sacrifice in 
going through with this masquerade is 
dedicated to getting enough money to pro- 
vide better housing for the ex-GI’s who 





*Unrelated to either Lincoln University in Jeffer- 
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CUTS YOUR 
UNIT COSTS! 


Indiana is handy to every- 
thing! It’s the center of a net- 
work of railways, airlines, 
highways... bringing raw mate- 
rials in short hauls and sending 
finished goods to an immense, 


immediate market. 
This nearness to seller and 


buyer cus costs for Indiana manu 


facture, They don't have to pay 


exorbitant shipping rates for what 
they buy, nor figure high freight 


charges in their selling prices, Ask 
those who have located here, and 
they'll tell you it makes a sizable 
difference. 

Here is just one of Indiana’s 
many industrial advantages. It 
will pay you to study the others, 


too... and manufacture in con- 
venient Indiana! 
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son City, Mo., or the other Negro university of the 
same name in Pennsylvania. 
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Famous Old Philadelphia Restaurant 


Uses STRATHMORE 


For three quarters of a century world-famous figures have frequented 


Old Bookbinder’s Restaurant, noted for its cuisine and colorful 
character. Its walls are lined with collectors’ items...manuscripts, 


prints, priceless relics and documents. 


Significantly, the letterhead used by this old Philadelphia house is 
Strathmore—logical choice of a firm whose insistence on quality has 


kept it a leader in its field. 


Whether your business is that of restaurateur or manufacturer, lawyer 
or scientist, the caliber of your letterhead is important to prestige. 
Let your printer show you how Strathmore letterhead papers can 


express the quality and character of your company. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 22 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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would like to stay in school if they could 
sleep between classes. 

Although “Hold It!” indulges in innu- 
endoes that do not become its age anil 
youthful antics, the Gerald Marks-Sam 
Lerner score is lively without being mem- 
orable. All the players are pleasant— 
Johnny Downs, “Red” Buttons, Ada 
Lynne, Jet McDonald, Larry Douglas, 
and the others—and_ deserve a story that 
is a little better and a shade less naive. 
Downs, for instance, dances nicely, and is 
never objectionable when he is forced to 
mince in a blond wig and a brassiére. And 
Buttons is obviously a smart comedian 
who is marking time until he gets the right 
show. However, the sophomoric tedium of 
“Hold It!” is relieved chiefly by Michael 
Kidd’s arrangement of some excellent 
dances for a stageful of talented dancers. 
(Hotp It! Sammy Lambert, producer. 
Robert E. Perry, director.) 


Nostalgia and Kou 


“Salty” is back in our alley, but she 
doesn’t look the same. Although the book 
and lyrics have been souped up to include 
topical references, both show their age. 
This isn’t the cast’s fault, and the pro- 
duction is handsome and obviously expen- 
sive. Once upon a time, say 1920, the Guy 
Bolton book, with lyrics by P. G. Wode- 
house and Clifford Grey, added up to an 
enchanting musical hit about a waif who 
plays Cinderella in a Greenwich Village 
café and manages to marry a wealthy New 
Yorker. She also, as in a fairy story, be- 
comes a “Follies” star overnight. 

You wouldn’t recognize the plot, and 
perhaps it doesn’t matter. Bambi Linn, in 


the title role, is an appealing ingénue and 


a fine dancer who can’t sing and admits 
it, and there is little point in comparing 
her with Marilyn Miller, who could do 
both on anybody’s admission. Willie How- 
ard, in Leon Errol’s original role, is one 
of our few great comedians, but his mate- 
rial isn’t resounding enough to save the 
show from being just another revival. It 
would have been better if Howard had 
been allowed to take a cue from Bobby 
Clark’s irresponsible mayhem on Victor 
Herbert’s “Sweethearts.” throw away the 
book, and do whatever occurred to him. 

The score, of course, is all Kern and all 
good. You would have to admit to a cer- 
tain old age to recognize that a number 
of the melodies have been lifted from other 
Kern operettas—notably “Leave It to 
Jane” and the lovely “The Siren Song.” 
from that same 1917 musical. Howard’s 
co-players—Jack Goode, Robert Shakle- 
ton, Bibi Osterwald,.and Henry Calvin— 
work hard against time, and achieve a few 
moments of fun, singing, and dancing. But 
the best of the evening belongs to nostalgia 
and Kern. (Satiy. Hunt Stromberg Jr. and 
William Berney, producers. Billy Gilbert, 
director. Stewart Chaney, sets. Richards 
Barstow, choreography.) 


Newsweek 
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New Records 


Opera Artas. Polyna Stoska and the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra under Max 
Rudolf. Columbia. Two 12-inch records in 
album, $3.35. In her first operatic album 
the Metropolitan soprano does a remark- 
able job on Marietta’s aria from Korn- 
gold’s “Die Tote Stadt.” Also included 
are the composer’s song from “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” by Strauss and Agatha’s prayer 
from “Der Freischiitz” by Weber. 

Puccint: La Boueme. Bidi Saydo, 
Mimi Benzell, Richard Tucker, Francesco 
Valentino, Salvatore Baccaloni, and the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra and chorus 
under Giuseppe Antonicelli. Columbia. 
Thirteen 12-inch records in two volumes, 
$19.95. This is the third time that Puccini’s 










Bidi Sayao and Baccaloni clowning 
after recording “La Bohéme” 


ever-popular opera has been recorded in 
its entirety, and it is the second in Co- 
lumbia’s series of full-length operas made 
on the stage of the Metropolitan. Bidu 









recording is excellent—but the conducting 
is undistinguished. 

Mozart: Requiem. Pia Tassinari, Ebe 
Stignani, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Italo Tajo, 
with the EIAR chorus and orchestra un- 
der Victor de Sabata. Cetra-Soria. Eight 
12-inch records in album, $15.70. This is 
the only complete recording of Mozart’s 
last work and was made six years ago in 
Rome. The chorus and orchestra are ex- 
cellent, and so are Mme. Tassinari and 
Tajo. But too many operatic tricks mar 
Tagliavini’s performance. 

Detius: Society Set. Betty Beecham, 
the Luton Choir, and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. RCA Victor. Siz 12-inch records 
in album, $8.50. This is the first American 
issue of a new series of Delius recordings 
made in England. Beecham, long the high 
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MUSIC 


Sayao sings one of her best roles and the ~ 








priest of the Delius cult, shows his flair 
especially in “A Song‘of the High Hills.” 

Mozart: Sympuony No. 40 in G Mi- 
Nor. Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Fritz Reiner. Columbia. Three 12-inch 
plastic records in album, $6.85. This is 
Columbia’s first plastic pressing, and it 
comes off beautifully. A set well worth 
owning. 

Mozart: SERENADE IN G Magor. Otto 
Klemperer and the Pro Musica Orchestra. 
Vox. Two 12-inch plastic records in album, 
$5.25. An enchanting performance of 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik,” although the 
recording is far from ideal. Less satisfac- 
tory is the Beecham version. London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. RCA Victor. Two 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $3.50. 

Griec: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia. Two 12-inch records in album, 
$3.35. Four hackneyed works played so 
engagingly that they sound almost new. 

Tcnatkovsky: THE SLEEPING Beauty. 
Leopold Stokowski and his Symphony Or- 
chestra. RCA Victor. Six 12-inch records 
in album, $9.75. Excerpts from the three- 
act ballet, which is rarely danced as a 
whole outside Russia. 

Fats Watter’s Lonpon Suite. Ted 
Heath. and his orchestra. London. Three 
10-inch records in album, $3. London 
sketches by the immortal Fats get a daz- 
zling performance. 


Boy Meets Petrillo 


A seraphic choir will never replace the 
boys from Local 47. That was the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians’ warning to 
its members and to the record companies 
last week—all because “Nature Boy” kept 
beating the Petrillo ban. 

Capitol’s current best seller (Nrews- 
wEEK, April 26), waxed with orchestra 
nine months ago, is the first really big hit 
to come along since the ban went into ef- 
fect in January—and it caught the rest of 
the industry short. To meet Capitol’s com- 
petition, the other record companies did as 
they Had done during the 1942-44 ban: 
They rushed through recordings with an 
a cappella background, which gives even 
the lowliest tune an angels-we-have-heard- 
on-high touch. But so many reached for 
their choirs on “Nature Boy” alone that, 
on the West Coast last week, AFM Czar 
James C. Petrillo issued a directive: no 
more a cappella recordings. 

Meanwhile, Mercury Records made a 
drastic move and stepped outside Petrillo’s 
reach. For its “Nature Boy,” released this 
week, the firm secured a twenty-piece or- 
chestral background in England and with 
it became the first American company to 
go outside the country to avoid AFM jur- 
isdiction. “We’re not trying to avert the 
Petrillo ban,” explained Jimmy Hilliard, 
director of artists and repertoire for Mer- 
cury. “We just have to stay in business.” 


From filtering 
jet engine fuel... 





to cleaning 
compressed air... 


> a 





‘put your filter job 
up to Air-Maze! 


To keep trouble-causing dirt out of jet engine 
fuel is one problem—to remove water, dirt 
and oil from compressed air lines is another. 
But there’s a special Air-Maze filter engineered 
to solve each of them—just as there are Air- 
Maze filters designed to solve scores of other 
filtration problems involving air or liquids. 
HAVE YOU A FILTERING PROBLEM? Whether you 
build or use engines, compressors, hydraulic 
equipment, lubricating systems, or any device 
using air or liquids—the chances are there is an 
Air-Maze engineered filter to serve you better. 
Write Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, O. 








The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS J 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 










































































































Microcards: 100 to 1 


In the year 2040 a Yale sophomore with 
a term paper to write may have to tramp 
over 8 square acres of card-catalogue files 
to locate a few volumes cached in 6,000 
miles of shelves. That is, of course, if- the 
Yale library continues to multiply its con- 
tents at the rate it has established over 
the last 200 years, and if it introduces no 
new techniques. 

Librarians all over the country face 
similar possibilities, plus the more imme- 
diate problem of finding space for ever- 
increasing material on new subjects, such 
as atomic science. 

Since 1940 Fremont Rider, the librarian 
of Wesleyan College in Middletown, Conn., 
has been actively concerned with the prob- 
lem. He felt he had found the answer in 
reducing books photographically to micro- 
print on standard-size catalogue cards. 
Four years later he presented an ex- 
ploration of the possibilities ina 
book, “The Scholar and the Future 
of the Research Library.” 

Rider, former managing editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly, made it clear 
that microcards would not entirely 
supplant books. They would prove 
convenient, he thought, in reduc- 
tion of government pamphlets, 
learned journals, and other special- 
ized reference works. 

Cost was another’ factor that con- 
cerned Rider. He predicted that 
microcards containing their own 
catalogue information would reduce 
costs of acquisition, binding, cata- 
loguing, and storage from 80 to 100 
per cent. 

With Mirrors: The machine for 
enlarging microcards especially in- 
terested Charles Gelatt, president of 
the Northern Engraving & Manu- 
facturing Co. in La Crosse, Wis., 
when he read Rider's book. This 
year his company completed experi- 
ments resulting in a machine which 
enlarges the microprint by a mag- 
nifying lens and three mirrors. It 
will also reproduce microfilm with 
paper backing. The device costs 
$190. A microcard hand scanner to 
locate specific pages or read short sections 
retails at $16.50. 

While Gelatt’s company was developing 
the machine, the Eastman Kodak Co. in 
Rochester, N. Y.. was employing its great 
researching facilities toward the photo- 
graphic printing of microcards. At present, 
one card measuring 74% by 12% centi- 
meters will reproduce 100 pages. Eastman 
has already reduced the print to 500 pages 
on a card, but so far this is not practicable 
for the Gelatt machine. 

In his book Rider listed three advantages 
of .microcards over already-established 
microfilm: They were more durable, more 
sasily filed. and. cheaper to produce. But 
representatives of the longer-established 
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microfilm companies rolled up facts to 
support their side: Tests indicate micro- 
film will last 500 years, that the flat 
rolls of film can be conveniently stored, 
and microfilm offers a variety of personal 
and industrial services, such as reproduc- 
tions of wills and other legal documents 
or department-store bills. 

While prices for this recording service 
vary, the New York Public Library will 
microfilm a book at 2 cents an exposure, 
usually one page. (A strip of microfilm 
containing 100 book pages would cost $2 
as compared with 10 or 20 cents for 100 


‘pages on a microcard.) 


And now to Market: Currently, the 
Northern Engraving & Manufacturing Co., 
which, with Eastman, has spent $250,000 
on research, is producing microcard ma- 
chines in sufficient volume to put them on 
the market by June. Six other firms 
are planning to join Gelatt’s company in 
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the publishing of microcards under super- 
vision of the non-profitmaking Microcard 
Foundation headed by ‘Rider. 


Among reference works available on 
microcards will be publications of the 
United Nations, the United States Gov- 
ernment, graduate students, and a number 
of scholarly societies. 

The foundation will offer, for example. 
the complete works of the Early English 
Text Society, which now cost nearly $2,000 
for more than 400 volumes, on 2,000 micro- 
‘ards for only $200. Rider’s microcards, 
at last a reality, mean relief for low- 
budget, crowded libraries in this country 
and renewed hope for book-depleted 
Europe. 


Wergeles 


Microcards: More space, less money for libraries 


The Family and the Schools 


What is wrong with the American fam- 
ily? More than 900 delegates representing 
community groups from the Camp Fire 
Girls and the Boy Scouts to the National © 
Grange and the Red Cross descended last 
week on Washington for the National Con- © 
ference on Family Life—the first such 
nationwide gathering of its size. In 29 
small seminars all going at once, they 
poked and prodded family ills. 

Some of the highlights:  - 
> The average American parents are under 
30 and make less than $2,000 a year. Two- 
thirds of them have never gone beyond 
grade school. Those with the least educa- — 
tion have the biegest families (9 5 children 
for parents with five years of schooling), 
Households of college graduates have only 
1.8 children. 
> Mothers average a slightly higher educa- 
tional level than fathers (years 
completed by men, 8.3; women, 8.5). 
> Urban families receive better edu- 
cation than those from country 
towns and farms. 

P Only 10 per cent of the heads of 

households have been to college. 

P One family in 100 keeps servants 

in the home; one in twenty has 

roomers. 

> Families of two or more with in- 

comes under $2,000 spend less than | 
$7 a year for education; those in the 

$3,000-5,000 group spend about 

$34; farm families, about $9; rural- 

town families, $11; urban families, | 
$18; urban families with incomes of 
$10,000 and over, $164.06. 

P In 1947, although 61.6 per cent 
of the age group of 5 to 24 years 
were in school, only 27.7 per cent 
of those 18 and 19 years old at- 
tended. 

> Most of the 27,000,000 school 
children in the United States are 
badly in need of dental or medical 
‘rare. More than 900,000 suffer from 
faulty nutrition; approximately 
2,000,000 need eye correction. Some 
300,000 have possible heart defects: 
90,000 have hernia. About 200,000 
have orthopedic defects, and more 
than 400.000 serious speech defects. 

> Although every state -has a child-labor 
law with protective measures for children, 
less than one-third of the states have a 
maximum eight-hour day applicable to 
boys as well as girls of 16 and 17; only 
one-third limit maximum weekly hours of 
both boys and girls of these ages to 48 
hours or less. 

Regardless of kinks in the educational 
system, housing, and income, most cele- 
gates thought the modern family was faring 
pretty well. Dr. Daniel Blain, medical direc- 
tor of the American Psychiatric Association, 
remarked: “The wonder is not how badly 
off the family is, but how marvelously 
most of them get along, despite us all.” 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 
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Whether it’s a snug little Cape Cod cottage or a large, 
modern mansion, here. for someone, goes the stuff of which 
dream-houses are made. In the load one “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractor pulls to the mill is lumber enough to build that 
home so long awaited. | 


In logging camps all over the continent, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors are powering the march from forest to 
mill. Huge, compact, dependable, these great loggers are 
standard machines in the lumber industry. With sturdy, 
matched equipment, “Caterpillar” Diesels are doing their 


steady, rugged best to bridge the gap between those who 
want homes and those who have them. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ite CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Eye it. See how the use of specially 
selected clays gives sparkling surface 
brilliance to Levelcoat * printing paper. 
Print with it! Picture type and illus- 
tration in the brightest looking book 
you’ve ever produced —on a_back- 
ground of Levelcoat luster. 


* TRADEMARK 
TT. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Let Levelcoat show you how swan- 
smooth a paper surface can be. You'll 
discover a satiny coating flowed on 
with watchmaker precision —a smooth- 
ness which makes beautiful kiss- 
impression printing both easier to 
produce and more certain in effect. 


. twcleoat: 
PRINTING PAPERS 
Wisse’ 


‘ea KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Look at Levelcoat... 

for printability 
The press itself can prove to you the 
outstanding printability of Levelcoat. 
On your next printing job, test the 
uniformly smooth performance of this 
distinctive paper. You'll be happy 
with the results, pleased that you 
gave your printing the Levelcoat lift. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades + Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofect}. 
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—— MOVIES 
And Another Redskin... 


It seems that after the Civil War, just 
as after the last one, the Army had too 
many generals on its payroll. Some of 
them had to be demoted. And in the 1870s 
those who were could always be sent to 
the Indian country, where their com- 
plaints couldn’t be heard in Washington. 

“Fort Apache” is the story of an ex- 
Union Army general named Thursday 
(Henry Fonda) who has been reduced to 
the rank of colonel and exiled to Apache 
territory along with his eminently mar- 
{riageable teen-age daughter (Shirley Tem- 
ple). Obviously Thursday is the kind of 


Fonda and Wayne: Injun fighters 


officer whom second-world-war GI’s would 
have branded as “chicken.” He enforces 
uniform regulations in the stifling hot 
Arizona desert, and his textbook theories 
are enough to make old Indian fighters like 
Captain York (John Wayne) turn pale. 
Meanwhile, of course, the local Indians 
are on the warpath. 

The love interest, involving Shirley 
Temple and her husband John Agar as a 
brash young lieutenant, is rather perfunc- 


tory stuff. But it doesn’t matter. Wayne, 


and the rest of Thursday’s command, in- 
cluding such veteran actors as Victor Mc- 
Laglen and Ward Bond, succeed in 
bringing back the time-honored business 
of making redskins bite the dust as first- 
rate entertainment. (Fort Apacue. John 
Ford and Merian C. Cooper, producers. 
John Ford, director.) 


Havoc in a Black Market 


“Intrigue” is about an unjustly court- 
martialed Air Force officer (George Raft) 
who, through sheer bitterness, gets mixed 





The Underwood AL/ LLEHIC Typewriter 


Make your secre- 
tary very happy 


. . with a new 
Underwood All 
Electric. 


It has the convenient time-saving 
features she’s always yearned for... 
the accuracy and fatigue-saving ad- 
vantages of electrical operation. 


On the Underwood All Electric, you 
simply “play” the keys . . . lightly! 
Electricity does the work. 


Imagine how easy it is! Electric Key- 
board. Electric Back Spacer. Electric 
Shift Key. Electric Shift Lock and 
Electric Tabulator. 


Even the Carriage returns at the 
touch of a key .. . and sets itself 
ready for the next line. And wait ’til 
you see your letters! 


Pretty as a picture. Impressions uni- 
form. Characters prefectly in line. 
All carbons clear, neat, legible. Every 
letter . . . better! 


Give your secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 
done . . . with an Underwood that’s 
made to order for her. Call your 
local Underwood representative to- 
day .. . for a cemonstration. 


FAST! When typing, your busy hands 
never leave the keyboard. The electrically- 
controlled keyboard saves you finger travel, 
hand travel . . . eliminates fatigue. 


EASY OPERATION! 
Form-fitting key tops en- 
courage an easy rhythm 
of finger movement over 
the keyboard . . . there- 
fore better letters, with minimum effort. 


BEAUTIFUL WORK! The 
Underwood All Electric 
assures even spacing be- 
tween characters ... 
‘clean-cut, uniform im- 
pressions ... not shaded or blurred. 


MANY CARBONS! Not 
only original letters, but 
carbon copies are sharp 
and clear. You can make 
as many as 20 of them ata light finger touch. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
© 1948 . 


Unilrwwood ...rreewerrer LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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Does your 
secretary carry 
a burden? 


She’s working under a heavy load — 
if she uses old-fashioned carbon paper. 
So help the girl by giving her 
Webster's Micrometric. It’s the one 
carbon paper with the numbered scale 
that helps her turn out neatly spaced 
work on the first typing. Carbon 
smudges on fingers getting her down? 
Just hold papers at Micrometric’s 


“clipped corner,” separate carbons 


from letters by pulling on the scale. 
Easy, clean — and speedy. Yet Micro- 
metric costs no more than other 
quality carbons. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Or write F. S. 
Webster Co., 19 Amherst Street, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Branches in 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco. 


WEBSTER’S 


MICROMETRIC 


CARBON PAPERS 
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MOVIES 


up with a Shanghai black-market ring and 
its ridiculously glamorous boss-lady (June 
Havoc). It also concerns a nice young 
American girl (Helena Carter) who runs 
a camp for Chinese war orphans, and a 
newspaper man (Tom Tully) with a bat- 
tered hat which he wears on the back of 
his head even indoors. 


The black market, as the film takes 
considerable pains to pomt out, is a seri- 
ous and dastardly business, Yet United 
Artists have quite frankly used it for its 
sensation value alone, In a role that might 
well have been significant George Raft 
simply rehashes one of his old tight- 
lipped gangster roles. Miss Havoc, wheth- 
er consciously or not, effects a beautiful 
parody of a super-slinky gun moll. (IN- 


TRIGUE. United Artists. Sam Bischoff, pro- 
ducer. Edwin L. Martin, director.) 


Pepe le Martin 


“Casbah” is the third film since 1937 to 
deal with the life and loves of Pepe le 
Moko—that irresistible Parisian rascal 
who steals jewels for a living and defies 


' 


‘Casbah’: Martin, de Carlo 


the police from the labyrinthine native 
quarter of Algiers. But all that can be 
said for Pepe’s latest incarnation is that 
it gives Tony Martin a chance to sing a 
few songs obviously not learned either in 
Paris or the Casbah, while the ubiquitous 


Yvonne de Carlo stands by looking sultry. 


as usual. (Caspan. Universal. Nat C. 
Goldstone, producer. John Berry, di- 
rector.) 


Crazy Over Horses 


Despite its recent preoccupation with 
that sexless and misunderstood creature, 
the Missouri mule (“Scudda-hoo! Scudda- 
hay!”—Newsweek, April 12), Twentieth 
Century-Fox still seems to feel that horses, 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 











Owner of Arkansas Commissary 
Purchases New Beverage Cooler 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Because the French Grove Commissary, 
Corning, Ark., sells a large volume of bottled 
beverages, a dependable beverage cooler is 
essential to its business. That’s why owner 
G. H. French chose Frigidaire when he 
needed a new beverage cooler recently. 
Mr. French says, “I have had long ex- 
perience with Frigidaire products and had 
always obtained good results in dealing 
with Frigidaire. So I knew I’d never be satis- 
fied with another make.” Brooks Sheeks 
Co., Corning, handled the installation. 


For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning equip. 
ment you need, call your 
Frigidaire Dealer, Find 
name in Classified Phone 
Directory. 


You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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YOU INSURED THIS 
MUCH HOUSE WHEN 
YOU BUILT IT . . 








NLESS you’ve done something lately about bringing the 

insurance on your home and its contents up near the true 
value they represent today, chances are they have outgrown the 
insurance protection you now carry. 


In case of destruction, you might not be able to rebuild with 
the insurance settlement you would receive, because of today’s 
high construction costs. Further, if you are not sufficiently 
insured and have only a partial loss, you may have to bear part 
of that loss yourself. 


Check with the America Fore Agent today. . . . Also, as a 
taxpayer, you should make sure that the public schools in your 
community are adequately covered. We have found many school 
buildings considerably underinsured. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD EXPECT FROM YOUR LOCAL INSURANCE MAN 


(1) A careful analysis of your protection needs, and a detailed explanation of all 
the insurance: coverages available to you for your complete protection. 


(2) A thoughtful placing of your insurance in the strongest companies in the country. 


(3) A periodic review of your insurance coverages to make sure that you are pro- 
tected adequately at all times. 


. + BUT YOU HAVE 


THIS MUCH HOUSE 
TO PROTECT TODAY! 


BERNARD M CULVER 









THESE FIVE COMPANKS COMPOSE 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


* THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


* FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* FIDELITY & CASUALTY 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Chermen President 










America Fore/ 


+ INSURANCE GROUP « / 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


There’s STYLE NEWS in Men’s Hats 


Business models tend toward narrower brims and medium-color 
tones. Sport models will be tyrolean. Best in grey, brown and soft 
greens—either rough-textured or lightweight felts. Basket-weave 
moccasins are high style with tyroleans, 


M, 4 
BY YOUR STYLE SCOUT 


There’s style news in 
RAND shoes! 


ONE NEWS-NOTE you'll see below. Neat, trim, 
eye-catching. And it’s only one of the many newly- 
designed Rand styles for spring. Built for down- 
right comfort and long wear, too. See your Rand 


dealer soon and take your choice from these 
gRAND value* shoes. 


Also Randcraft Shoes for men 
and young men at lower prices 


FOR gRAND STYLE 
gRAND COMFORT 


gRAND VALUE 


*s RAND value 


Only choice cuts of fine skins are used in 
* eet Rand Shoes. Upper leathers are care- 
“ae eer fully mated for texture, color and resist- 
SISTA TLS LA ance to stretch. Sole leathers are cut 
. only from the best part of the hide to 
assure better flexibility and wear. These 
operations cost us more, take more time, 
but make Rand Shoes a much better 

shoe value for you. 





ALSO RAND JUNIORS FOR BOYS 


MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS _ 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND «DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY «ST. LOUIS 3, MO 








MOVIES 





which like human beings have gender, 
make better box-office material. 

At all events, “Green Grass of Wyo- 
ming” features virtually all the high- 
salaried horses in the Fox stables—among 
them such notables as Flicka and Thunder- 
head. And it assumes that the moviegoer 
has kept faithful track of the previous film 
exploits of both (“My Friend Flicka,” 
1943, and “Thunderhead,” 1945) . 

In this latest episode Flicka, apparent- 
ly getting on in years, is relegated to a 


‘ minor role. The white stallion Thunder- 


head, who apparently has the same effect 
on guileless mares that Frank Sinatra has 
on bobby soxers, takes the spotlight. Ap- 
parently unaffected by the Johnston Of- 
fice, his extramarital flirtations produce a 
fine young colt named Stormcloud—obvi- 
ously destined to carry the Flicka saga 
into the third generation. 

On the human side the story involves 
Charles Coburn as an alcoholic rancher, 
his more prosperous neighbor, Lloyd 
Nolan, who owns Thunderhead, and some 
excellent trotting-race sequences. Love in- 
terest is supplied by Peggy Cummins as 
Coburn’s tomboy daughter, and Nolan’s 
son (Robert Arthur), who ultimately de- 
cides she is even nicer than horses. (GREEN 
Grass oF Wyomine. Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Robert Bassler, producer. Louis 
King, director.) 


The Hard Men of Skye 


It is inevitable that many moviegoers 
will compare the new British film “The 
Brothers” with Robert Flaherty’s “Man of 
Aran” and Michael Powell’s “The Edge 
of the World.” All three films document 
a primitive island culture with superb 
photography of the inhabitants themselves 
as themselves and of the rugged land- 
scapes of their offshore farm lands. 

Although an unusual film that has its 


Skye informer: The gulls got him 
Newsweek, May 17, 1948 
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Diesels That Drink 


get a purer drink at lower 2.) 


@ Over the hills and across the plains of 
America sounds a new note in transportation 
—the deep-toned trumpet of the diesel loco- 
motive. It means passengers carried more 
smoothly ... perishables highballed at express 
speeds ... all-weather mail, and freight... 

Inside the locomotive there’s a new note, 
too—of strength and economy! Alcoa Alumi- 
num Tubing feeds oil to hungry cylinders .. 
air to brakes . . . links operating parts with 
controls and instruments. 

Diesel builders buy Alcoa tubing because it 
offers significant economies. A pound of alumi- 
num tubing goes three times as far as heavier 
































h Aluminum Straws 


] Jough Alcoa Aluminum Tubing 


metal. And because it resists corrosion, it 
won't sludge. 

In any product where liquids or gases must 
be delivered clean, Aleoa Aluminum Tubing — 
strong, corrosion-resistant — offers real sav- 
ings. Machinery coolant lines... Fuel, oil and 
brake lines on trucks, buses, passenger cars 
. . » Connections and internal lines on gas 
ranges, water heaters and oil burners; fuel 

and oil lines on ships, boats, farm machinery, 
power stations... Refrigerating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment—Consult your nearby Alcoa 
sales office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Oft 


ALCOA aiuminum 





How often she buys— 
not a mere package of this 
or that— but the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 


It’s a picture of ro- 
mance and a dream come true. 
Millions of these pictures — 
and buying expeditions— are 
inspired by the smart, vivid, 
informative editorial and 
advertising pages of McCall’s 
Style and Beauty section. 





McCall’s unique 
make-up—Three-Magazines- 
In-One—gives your advertis- 
ing its ideal opportunity to 
match the moods of women in 
more than 3,800,000 homes, 
and to imprint your brand in 
their buying pictures. 


ADVERTISING REALLY MOVES INTO ACTION OFF THE PAGES OF McCALL’S | 



































MOVIES 


Knife play on the isle of Skye 


moments of extraordinary pictorial val- 
ues and sociological perception, “The 
Brothers” doesn’t measure up to its prede- 
cessors. The plot is too contrived and the 
incidents too often unbelievable and un- 
related to match the honesty of its theme. 

The screen play, based on the novel 
by L. A. G. Strong, concerns first of all 
the people of Skye, an island off the west 
coast of Scotland, and their rock-ribbed 
isolation from the mainland. It also con- 
cerns Patricia Roc, a lovely Scots orphan 
who comes to live with old Hector Macrae 
and his two sons. And then there is Mac- 
rae’s age-old feud with the McFarishes, 
revived when one young McFarish goes 
gallivanting after Macrae’s ward. 

Rough: There are any number of dra- 
matic and significant sequences in this 
film. One of the best is the rowing tug 
of war between the Macrae and McFarish 
‘clans in a traditional trial of strength 
that settles a feud without bloodshed. In 
an early sequence a group of the island’s 
whisky smugglers executes an informer 
by strapping cork floats under his bound 
arms, tying a shiny herring on his head, 
and floating him upright in the bay for 
guils to make a sieve of his skull. And 
there is the time when the youngest Mac- 
rae, reaching under a rock for a lobster, 
finds his thumb clamped in the jaw of a 
conger eel. The tide is rising. Macrae 
struggles futilely, gets hold of his pocket 
knife, and then, instead of making at least 
one stab at the eel, amputates his thumb. 

Unfortunately, some of the melodra- 
matic incidents, including a four- or five- 





















ledges of a waterfall, detract from the cred- 
ibility of “The Brothers,” although they 
do lend it a good deal of gratuitous ex- 
citement. The best features of the film 
remain the people, folkways, and land- 
scapes of Skye, and an excellent profes- 
sional cast that includes Finlay Currie, Will 
Fyffe, Maxwell Reed, Duncan Macrae, 
and Andrew Crawford. (Tue Brorners. 
AJ. Arthur Rank production. Sydney Boz, 
producer. David MacDonald, director.) 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 













round bout of fisticuffs down as many . 








SAFE-FAST- ECONOMICAL 





oe FHEY’RE GOOD BUSINESS 


46 YEARS’ 


More and more companies and individuals are finding 
personal or executive planes a sound business investment. 
In the new 1948 models (the great majority of which are 
powered by Continental) you'll find a plane with the 
range, speed and capacity that meets your travel needs. 
Why not drop in on the Continental dealer at you near- 
est airport? See the planes he has, take a flight, and talk 
over this business of flying. Let him show you how the 
safety, economy and speed of this most modern form of 
transportation makes it good business to fly. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 


FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 











TRACTORS OIL PUMPS WATER PUMPS 
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Look. . . No Hands! 


It’s easy to get a quick, cool cents a day to operate. Order 
drink from these‘ foot-pedal- from your General Electric 
operated General Electric Water Dealer. General Electric Company, 
Coolers. They step up office Air Conditioning Department, 
efficiency ...andcostonlyafew Section W/8225, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Water Coolers 




















Offices: New York, 17 Battery Place—Chicago, 140 So. Clark St.—St. Louis, 320 No. Fourth St.—New Orleans, 
Hibernia Building—London, Brown Jenkinson & Co., Ltd.—Paris, 
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Freight costs are 
less, to and from the 
Mid-Continent area, 
by shipping through 
U. S. Gulf Ports. 


ee _ : 
Oe AND SAVE 


SOUTH AMERICA... Brazil . 
Approximately five sailings monthly from New Orleans and otherQ, 
U. S. Gulf Ports. 


Uruguay Argentina. 


WEST AFRICA... Dakar... Marshall... Takoradi.... Lagos... 
Matadi . . . Luanda . . . Lobito. Monthly sailings from New 
Orleans and other U. S. Gulf Ports, via North Brazil. 


Tat bo 


GUISSISSIPPL SHIPPING COMPANY, INC, * REW ORLEARS 





Societe Commercial de L’Quest Africain. 


New light on Gettysburg... 


Gettysburg Relived 


In the 85 years since Pickett’s charge, 
hundreds of students of military tactics 
have tramped over Little Round Top and 
Big Round Top, Devil’s Den, the Peach 
Orchard and the Wheatfield, Cemetery 
Ridge, and the Bloody Angle, reshaping 
the battle of Gettysburg in endless analy- 
sis and debate. Many thousands more, 
civilians with hardly a shred of interest in 
the technical aspects of warfare, have 
wandered over the same Pennsylvania 
ground, trying to recapture in even faint 
degree the terrible shock felt by North 
and South alike at news of Gettysburg’s 
concentrated bloodletting—for the South, 
20.450 men killed and wounded and an- 
other 5,000 missing; for the Union, 23,049, 
killed and wounded, 5,000 missing. 

But even the most acute imagination 
could hardly relive the emotions which 
engulfed the fighting men and the people 
of the Pennsylvania countryside who lis- 
tened to the roar of battle. Now Earl 
Schenck Miers and Richard A. Brown 
have tried to re-create those feelings. In 
92 excerpts from the testimony of 42 wit- 
nesses of the struggle, they present the 
story of Gettysburg as it lived in the 
minds and hearts of those close to the 
fighting. 

Their book, plainly titled “Gettysburg,” 
is not formal history. It is made up of 
the little pieces eschewed by the formal 


_ historian—the accounts of the interrupted 


haying, the copying of a neighbor’s recipe 
in a farmhouse, the sudden rattle of 
musketry near a bush where boys had 
gone berrying; the hundred and one daily 
incidents of humble rural life, and the 
multiplied fears of foot soldiers and can- 
noneers, their thoughts of home, their 
dreads and high hopes of what was hap- 
pening or about to happen. 

It is war in its full emotional impact, 
distasteful, grim, yet glorious—and, since 


Newsweek 
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... from those who saw it 


it was a different kind of war from the 
wars of today, slightly romantic. (Gertys- 
purc. By Earl Schenck Miers and Rich- 
ard A. Brown. 326 pages. Rutgers Uni- 
versity. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


z Topras Branpywine. By Dan Wicken- 
- den. 366 pages. Morrow. $3. This pleasant 
, novel begins when a penniless old actor 
n knocks on the door of a New England 
e home and asks for a free meal. Before the 
a meal is finished, he has charmed the fam- 
t ily and has been told all its problems. 
h Before the novel ends, he has helped, by 
's dint of good will and sympathy, to solve 
2, most of the quandaries. Since these 
I- range from romantic tribulations to start- 
‘9. @ ing one of the younger females on a 
literary career, this yarn is replete with 
n nice, homely variety, and is written with 
th § enough credibility to overcome its basic 
le @ sentimentality. 
s- So Deapty Fair. By Gertrude Walker. 
tl ff 250 pages. Putnam. $2.75. A tricky yarn 
‘N @ about feminine mayhem in the James M. 
In § Cain manner, this concerns an unscrup- 
it- Bf ulous bombshell and a bitter young hobo, 
he ff They meet accidentally just after she has 
he murdered her lover. Though she tries to 
he fix the murder on him, he decides to pro- 
tect her, and they run away to California. 
Only after she tries to fix another murder 
of 9 on him (this time, her own faked death) 
1al_ i does he find it has all been done for an- 
ed Jj other man, 
pe J and starts his race for revenge. Pretty 
of &f incredible, but fast paced. 
ad River oF Rocues. By A. R. Beverley- 
ily } Giddings. 378 pages. Morrow. $3. An at- 
the @ tractively written period romance set in 
in- J nineteenth-century Maryland. The hero is 
el! @ awealthy young idealist who has the mis- 
ap- § fortune to fall for an evil beauty. After 
their marriage, he discovers that she is 
uct, § heavily involved in the nefarious practice 
nee § of slave-kidnapping. From then on, it is 
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which ends his enchantment ° 
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3 un Scotch 


. FAMOUS FOR 321 YEARS 
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IF your office 
is a model of 


efficiency... 
DON’T MAIL 


THIS COUPON! 
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when that old bogey, ‘‘pressure of 
time,”’ cracks the whip 

From the Eberhard her Lab- 
oratory has come a wonderful new 
way to cut waste of costly station- 
ery and forms...save valuable time. 

This major development, PA- 
PER-MATED Erasers, makes pos- 
sible cleaner, neater, less visible 
corrections on any type of business 
paper... for every kind of business 
machine, typewriter, ee or pencil. 
Ask Your Stationer ...or. 

Attach this ad to your business 
letterhead for FREE descriptive 
and illustrated chart ““PAPER- 
MATED ERASERS.” 


EBERHARD FABER 


37 Greenpoint Ave., Dept. N-5 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


TRADE MARKS RE@. U.S. PAT, OFF, 
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a battle between him and the gang, and 
the story contains enough gaudy adventure 
to satisfy the most hungry blood-and- 
thunder fans. As historical novels go, this 
is written with refreshing restraint as 
well as a nice feeling for the humanness 
of the characters. 

mE KasritevkKe. By Sholem Alei- 
chem. 127 pages. Shocken. $1.50. A transla- 
tion ie the Yiddish of Aleichem’s amus- 
ing story of a legendary village, regarded 
as the microcosm of the world of Eastern 
European Jewry. This is the eleventh in 
the Shocken Library’s series of fiction, 


poetry, scholarly works, and folklore ex- 
pressions. 
Paut RoseNnFreLpD: VOYAGER IN THE 


Arts. Edited by Jerome Mellquist and 
Lucie Wiese. 284 pages. Creative Age. 
$3.50. A book of 50 tributes to Paul 
Rosenfeld, whose critical writings on mu- 
sic, literature, and painting spanned the 
period of 1916-46. The pieces are by such 
diverse hands as Malcolm Cowley, e.e. 
cummings, Edmund Wilson, Angna En- 
ters, Mark Van Doren, and Henry Haz- 
litt, and they range from quiet admiration 
and self-conscious reverence to simple ob- 
jectivity. 

Tur Kine anv tHE Corpse. By Heinrich 
Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. 316 
pages. Pantheon, $3.75. The second vol- 
ume of Dr. Zimmer’s learned works to 
appear in English is a symposium of pop- 
ular tales from Oriental and Occidental 
literature, linked by their mutual concern 
for the problem of man’s eternal conflict 
with the forces of evil. 

Anmats Auive. By Austin H. Clark. 
472 pages. Van Nostrand. $4. One of a 
new series of natural histories written for 
the general reader by scientists of the 
Smithsonian Institution, this volume deals 
with the relationships of animals to each 
other and to “the super-animal, man,” in 
the over-all balance of nature. The author, 
a former president of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, enlivens his text 
with anecdotes and confines scientific 
names to the- index whenever possible. 
There are drawings and a handy table of 
the classification of animals. 


Lowell of Harvard 


For nearly a quarter of a century Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell was president of 
Harvard University. For that alone he 
deserves a good biography. At the hands 
of his official biographer, sometime Dean 
Henry Aaron Yoemans (who, like Lowell, 
was onetime professor of government at 
Harvard), his life unfortunately makes 
dull reading. 

Yoemans, the publishers say, was in 


close association with Lowell for tearly 
half a century. In his book one finds an 


abundance of facts about Lowell, product 


of private schools, graduate of Harvard, 


teacher, professor,’ sideline politician, ad- 
viser to public officials, defender of the 


Newsweek, May 17, 1948 



































om WORLD FA 


_ The human heart has been or- 
- dained to live in a divinely-created 
world of love and truth: _ 

Entrance to that heavenly world 
is not by death of the body but by 
re-direction of the powers of the 
soul. Each man can attain peace 
and assurance as he turns to the 
‘Yevealed Word. 

“God's purpose in sending His 
Prophets,” the Baha'i sacred writ- 
ings affirm, “is twofold. The first 
is to liberate’ the children of men- 
from the darkness of ignorance 
and guide them to the ei of true 
understanding, 

“The second is to insure the . 
peace and tranquillity of mankind, 
and provide all the means by 
“which they can be established.” 


Literature s sent a ee on request. ' 











Five Factories 
Sel ing Direct to Ur: - 


TENSION ENVELO;: EF | 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines :< 
Kansas City 8. Mo. 
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Syracuse is growing Se 

every day - new indus- 

tries, new enterprises, th 

new business to be yc 

served in Syracuse : 

and Upstate New ev 

York. Cover them all pr 

from Hotel Syracuse 

as headquarters. A 

constantly modern 

hotel. Home of the ‘ 

new Cavalier Room. r. 
me 
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' Inpusrrrat PLANTS just grow and grow and 
.grow in the fast-growing Southland! 

Here a new factory “shoots up” almost 
every day...320 located along the 8.000-mile 
Southern Railway System last year. And like 
the thousands of established industries, 
young and old, they’re finding the sky’s not 
even the limit to their expansion and 
prosperity. 

That’s because the up-and-coming South 





Jack’s Beanstalk 


has all the elbow room any industrial giant 
would ever want... has enough economic 
and natural nourishment for thousands of 
additional new factories. 

So bring your industry to this amazing 
opportunity-land and watch it grow like 
Jack’s beanstalk. 

“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Erweet SE. Teqererees ° 


President 


Beg SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














POINT THE FLAME 


‘. BEATTIE 
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LIGHTER 


UPRIGHT 
for cigarettes 
TILTED — 21% jet 


flame 


- perfect 


points down 
: 
into pipes 


Jet action fully guaranteed 
Nothing mechanical to .get 
out of order 

All models with slip covers 


for easy fueling 


Heavy Nickel Plate 
Morocco or Pigskin Covered 
Heavy Silver Plate 

sold Pla‘e ‘Lizard Covere: 


Heavy ¢ 


Heavy Gauge Sterling 


See Your Dealer Or Write Dept. 11 


BEATTIE JET LIGHTER DISTRIBUTORS 
17 East 48th St.) New York 17, N. Y. 
























Buys 5 Air Conditioners For Big 
New Jersey Appliance Store 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Arrow Electric Corp., Passaic, N. J., one of 
the nation’s largest home appliance, radio 
and record stores, was recently enlarged 
and remodeled. “We decided to add air 
conditioning,” says President Al Levine 
(above), ‘‘and we wanted a completely re- 
liable installation. That’s why we called in 
Frigidaire.” 

Highly pleased with his five Frigidaire 
Store Air Conditioners, Mr. Levine adds, “‘I 
have nothing but praise for the engineer- 
ing skill and business-like procedure of our 


Frigidaire Dealer, B. B. Rider Corp., Passaic.” 


For air conditioning or 
refrigeration equipmens, 
call in your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 

















— A DISTINCTIVE CLEANSING ACTION = 


DETACHES and REMOVES 


germ-harboring film 
FROM MOUTH and THROAT 


lt Tastes Good — It’s Good Taste! 


Tangy Cinnamon - Clove Flavor 

















Venus quart-size, heavily-padded, 
suede-like Bottle Guard keeps 
clothes and suitcase free of stains 
from bottles that might leak; pro- 
tects against breaking; saves bulk in wrap- 
ping—pays for itself in peace of mind and 
cleaning bills. Travelers love them. Quart 
size $3.00, Pint size $2.50. Colors: Tan, 
Maroon, Green. Also two-compartment Perfume Bottle 
Guard, $3.00. At most good stores or write us. 
Venus Corp., 1170 B’way, New York. Dept. N-517. 





Look 4/7... Feel LI 7 


BUILD YOUR BODY AS YOU SIT 


The chair for busy men, 
designed for aiding 
health, comfort, and eas- 
ier handling of the day's 
work. Helps retard fa- 


tigue, encourages good 
posture. Each chair cus- 
tom-fitted to the user. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 511A = Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MORE 


- e <A 
Seating Sewice 
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status quo and, at times, of true academic ff Savé 
freedom, and finally retired pundit why § dent 
dashed wildly along the roads in his fast J of » 
automobile in a fine demonstration of in- fhe s 
dividual rights. But the personality of J he W 
the man lurks behind turgid prose, pasted. | othe 


in letters and speeches, and a wordiness | feat 


that is a poor tribute to the Harvard | amo! 
English department. stanc 

Ferris Greenslet, in his ““The Lowells | sures 
and Their Seven Worlds” (Newsweek, | ell tl 
Sept. 23, 1946), did in a few pages more [| not ¢ 


to humanize Lowell than Yoemans accom. | ican 
plishes in 564. Ancient Tories, drowsing 
in their chairs at the Harvard Club, will, Lo 
however, thumb through this book with 
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A. Lawrence Lowell in 1908... 
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satisfaction. For here is Lowell as. stiff 
and unbending as any Board of Overseers 
would like to see him. Perhaps he really 
was like this. - ‘ 

Teachers’ Rights: Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell was not a great or original think- 
er. But he was, in many respects, a sound 
and even liberal observer. From 1909 to 
1933, while president of Harvard, he more 
than once upheld the right of his teachers 
to their own opinions and the public 
expression of them. He supported Harold 
Laski, who defended Boston’s striking po- 
licemen in 1919. And for Zechariah Cha- 
fee, whose opposition to the Espionage 
Laws is memorable, Lowell stood firm 
against the alumni and the Overseers. 
Chafee later dedicated his famous book on 
freedom of speech to Lowell, “whose wis- 
dom and courage in the face of uneasy 
fears and stormy criticism made it ut 
mistakably plain that so long as he wy 
president no one could breathe the air ot 
Harvard and not be free.” 

When Lowell stepped across Harvard 
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Square, as a citizen and not as _presi- 
dent of Harvard, to defend the League 
of Nations against Henry Cabot odge, 
he showed a brave and fine front. That 
he was later entrapped by Elihu Root and 
others to contribute to the ultimate de- 
feat of the League, which he had been 
among the first to fight for, was under- 
standable. It was tragic, too, but the pres- 
sures were great. Like many others, Low- 
ell thought that President Harding would 
not entirely kill off any chance of Amer- 
ican entrance as a great force for world 
peace. 

Lowell’s most controversial position was 
taken, of course, when he served as “chair- 


... and in 1930 


man” of the board appointed by Gov. 
Alvan T. Fuller to investigate the trials 
and death sentences of Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. With Judge 
Grant and President Stratton of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ' 


Lowell sat in judgment over the fate of 
two men whose guilt was at least: ques- 
tionable and the fairness of whose trial 
is still in doubt. He found that their 
guilt was established, and that their trial 
had been fair. Yoemans gives the record 
and quotes Lowell’s own few statements 
i later life on the case. Lowell had 
convinced himself that he and his con- 
eres were right and he died in the recti- 
tude of his conviction. 

To Harvard men and to persons inter- 
sted in education generally the story of 
Lowell's years at Harvard will be interest- 
ing if familiar. He did more than any other 
nan to improve the physical qualities of 
‘arvard. (Appott LawreNce LoweELu. 
y Henry Aaron Yoemans. 564 pages. 

arvard University. $6.) 
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AE TER SHAVING LOTION 


Spawned bya Millon Men 


About a million American men use Early American Old Spice After 
Shaving Lotion for that cool, clean, fresh ‘‘good-morning’’ feeling. 
You can enjoy it, too. In $1.00 and $1.75 sizes. Prices plus tax. 


SHULTON 


Rockefeller Center, New York 











el 
There are so many ways to have fun 
on a Wyoming vacation! So many places YY 
to see... so many things to do. There's 
horseback riding from the country’s finest ——**-"-—— 
dude ranches. Or sightseeing in Yellow- 
stone Park. . the Tetons... The Big 
Horn Mountains ... The Snowy Range. 
Then exciting pack trips to mountain 
reaches where man has never set foot. And 
talk about real fishing ... miles of trout- 
packed mountain streams and lakes. Even 
Wyoming air is extra-special ... fra- 
grance of wild sage—fresh bracing breezes 
from the snow-capped Rockies. You're 
going to like Wyoming. For free colorful 
booklet write 








H.C. Anderson, Secy.-Mgr. 
Commerce and Industry 
Commission 

263 State Capitol 


Cheyenne, Wyoming . 
r 
FRONTIER 
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GIVE DAD A BATES 





He’ll enjoy the good- 


looking comfort of 










FATHER’S DAY 
IS JUNE 20th 





Ss Dad will be eternally 
grateful for the easy- 
oing comfort of these 
ATES RELAKS. He 
can step in and out of them with 
no leaning... no lurching... no 
lacing... and invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot adds the 
last word in shoe comfort. He'll 
look smart in them, too— indoors 
or out... A Bates Gift Certificate 
will bring him this _— looking 
comfort at $9.95 for the style 
illustrated. 


Made in Webster, Massachusetts 
since 1885 
by Bates Shoe Company 


BATES 


“SLIPPER-FREE WHERE 


YOUR FOOT BENDS” 
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‘This Is Our Problem’ 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


IT the current Harvard Business Re- 


view, Edward C. Bursk makes a 


‘point which should be noted by people 


who talk about “free enterprise.” He 
suggests that, while the two glowing 
words “free” and “enterprise” excite 
justified pride in the bosom of a suc- 
cessful manager, they may, when used 
by him, elicit disconcerting questions 
among workers and consumers: “Whose 
freedom?” ““‘Whose enter- 
prise?” 

This is because a_ slogan 
or definition is inevitably 
conceived in terms of the 
interest of the person who 
hears it. The worker and 
consumer are skeptical about 
freedom when that concept 
is exercised to prices 
or lower wages. 

Two years ago, a 
committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies set 
out to make known, or “sell” if you 
will, the system which has produced 
the goods. 

The committee describes its objec- 
tive as the “improvement of public 
understanding of our economic. sys- 
tem.” Don Belding is full-time chair- 
man. 


raise 


joint 


ny thoughtful person realizes that a 
large part of what we preach 
about freedom and constitutional gov- 
ernment and the like is wasted. People 
believe in the concrete. An American 
automobile elicits more interest among 
Russians than all our talk about our 
system. The usefulness of such a job 
as the joint committee faces is to make 
it clear that there is a relationship be- 
tween our material products and the 
system which creates them. If that can 
be done, the committee will have made 
a lasting contribution. 

In defining our economic system, the 
committee has avoided old shibboleths. 
It says: “No economic system is a 
natural law. Every system is man- 
made.” Ours is “neither inevitable nor 
necessarily permanent.” Beneath the 
evolutionary development of our sys- 
tem are five basic principles: private 
property, a free market, profit and 
wage incentives, competition and gov- 
ernment regulation—not government 
control. 

The committee thén proceeds on the 





idea that the safety and_ stability of 
the system rest on elaborating and 
clarifving those principles and on mak- 
ing the public understand them. It 
seems that the American people want 
the things the system gives them. And 
it can be proved that no other system 
can provide them in like amount. 

Ken Wells, director of the commit- 
tee’s operations, makes the point that 
management needs just as 
much education as labor. 
There are, he says, 1,200,000 
people receiving good full- 
time pay for leadership in 
industry. But despite this, 
we are not as productive as 
we should be, and our op- 
erations are constantly frus- 
trated by misunderstanding 
and strife. Somewhere along 
the line, communications be- 
tween the boss and the bench have 
broken down. It is the job of the joint 
committee to provide the means—the 
creative and research facilities—of re- 
building mutual knowledge. 

The committee, having devised 
educational material, proposes to aim 
at individual plants—managers and 
workers alike—and at the general pub- 
lic. It plans to use advertisements, 
booklets, motion pictures ‘and radio. 

A vital feature of the operation of 
the committee is a 30-minute color 
sound-slide film called “This Is Our 
Problem,” which tells the essential edu- 
cational story. It is directed at man- 
agement and aims at prompting the 
people who run industry to take part 
in an exchange of information. 

A follow-up ‘program is a completely 
detailed “plan for action,” which out- 
lines from the ground up the method 
of conducting programs for economic 
education and for what the committee | 
calls man-to-man management. 
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it seems to me that the most impres- 
sive feature of the methods and ' 
philosophy adopted by the committee i 
is its effort to find and to make clear | 
the greatest number of facts and opin- / 
ions upon which all groups in our econ- 
omy can agree. It is then possible to 
move into those areas where there is’ 
controversy. This is a shrewd appraisal 
of the democratic process. Democracy, 
according to John Dewey, is the en- 
largement of the area of “shared con- 
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cerns.” 
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